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LUCRETIUS AND SANTAYANA: 
A STUDY IN CLASSICAL 
MATERIALISM 


Stuart Gerry Brown 


HERE ARE, I suppose, few terms of discourse which are more 
fo consistently or, as Emerson would say, radically, abused than 
“materialist” and “materialism.” ‘This is true in America especially, 
owing to the special characteristics of our civilization during the last 
century and a half. To us a materialist is anyone from a man who 
hates churches to a shrewd business man. He may be considered identi- 
cal with a realist in the sense that he is always “practical,” and we often 
confuse both terms under the label of pragmatist. At the other 
extreme we may use the terms in a pejorative sense, as the opposite of 
idealist or idealism, where these latter are taken vulgarly. One thing 
is certain: few Americans will understand such a man as Santayana 
when he says, ‘Now in natural philosophy I am a decided materialist— 
apparently the only one living.” For this involves a meaning of the 
term which is quite foreign to our customary thinking habits. The 
very phrase “natural philosophy” has pretty well passed out of our 
common speech. Broadly speaking, for us there are only science and 
religion, which require somehow to be squared with one another. As 
for philosophy or natural philosophy, it has been replaced by practi- 
cality. 

I deliberately oversimplify in order to point my contrast. For I 
am concerned to show that there is another sort of materialism about 
which we know, in general, far too little, and which is among the 
noblest constructions of the human imagination. It is also one of the 
most rigorous of all faiths that man has devised or discovered. One 
can almost literally count the great materialists of the world on the 
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fingers of one hand. There was a wise Chinese in the age previous to 
Confucius, named Mo Ti, who taught that the world and all things in 
it and around it are substantial and material; that man is born organi- 
cally, lives organically, and dies only to decompose organically. Man, 
for Mo Ti, was entirely a creature of matter, but the more wonderful 
because he so remarkably illustrates the- potentialities of the ground 
from which he springs. The chief problem for such a creature was to 
avoid the unhappiness inevitable for him so long as he insisted upon 
denying the limits of his nature. Accept the limits of nature, says Mo 
Ti, and make the most of what is possible. If all the human ingenuity 
which has gone into vain attempts to picture another world after this 
one and to prove that man somehow belongs to it, had been or were 
to be devoted to improving the lot of real men here and now, we might 
already have achieved an earthly paradise. In any case, the road to 
such a paradise is always open. 

Perhaps the greatest saint of materialism was Epicurus, who lived 
in Greece in the fourth century B. C. According to Whitehead, “All 
subsequent philosophy consists in footnotes to Plato,” and there is no 
better illustration of this insight than the teachings of Epicurus. He 
was the leader of one of the three principal Socratic heresies, as Paul 
Elmer More used to call them—the others being Stoicism and Cyre- 
naicism which were fostered by Zeno and Aristippus. Like Santayana 
in our own time, Epicurus was in natural philosophy a “decided 
materialist.” He taught that the world consists of atoms and the void 
exclusively. Existence is produced by the fortuitous collision of atoms 
moving according to mechanical laws through the void. Existence 
ceases when atoms fly apart once more. Wisdom for man, then, con- 
sists in recognizing the accidental nature of his being and building no 
hopes whatever. The only wise ethic is the indulgence of the whole 
man in whatever pleasures may be available to him. But as his master 
Socrates had taught, pleasure is a deceptive good, since it invariably 
turns at some point into its opposite. Pleasure, then, is illusory and 
the only practical search for pleasure will be the attempt to avoid pain. 
And so Epicurus withdrew from the world of affection, attachment, 
and illusion into the solitary life of a hermit. He is known to have 
written down his view of the world in one of the great books of anti- 
quity; but only some fragments remain. For the full account of his 
teaching we must turn to Lucretius, the Roman poet of the first cen- 
tury B. C. In his De Rerum Natura we may find the noblest of all 
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materialist philosophies as well as one of the most majestic poems of the 
world. In the remaining pages of this paper I shall remind the reader of 
the structure and purpose of Lucretius’ work and, by occasional quota- 
tion, refresh his mind as to its wonderfully poetic quality. At the same 
time I should like to suggest that Santayana, of all modern thinkers, 
has been closest in spirit and moral character to these ancient writers, 
Mo Ti, Epicurus, and Lucretius. 

I spoke at the beginning of this paper of the manner in which the 
term materialism is normally abused; Epicureanism runs it a close sec- 
ond in a dubious competition. “Eat, drink, and be merry; for tomor- 
row we die” is the sum of Epicureanism for most of us. ‘That is, 
indulge in sensory pleasure as much as you can, for there is nothing 
else, and it will soon be over anyway. This is a wanton caricature of 
genuine Epicureanism, which was a stern code. Santayana is closer: 
“Allowed to look once upon the wonderful spectacle [atoms and the 
void], which is to repeat itself in the world forever, we should look and 
admire, for tomorrow we die; we should eat, drink, and be merry, but 
moderately and with much art, lest we die miserably, and die today.” 

The De Rerum Natura, which is the classic source for this true 
Epicurean doctrine, is divided into six books of Latin heroic verse. The 
first two deal in general with the constitution of the universe in terms 
of atoms and the void, or infinite space; the third and fourth with the 
human soul and with thought and sensation; and the fifth and sixth 
with the natural history of man and of the world in which he lives. 
The structure, this is to say, is that of a universal philosophical treatise 
in verse such as many of the Greek thinkers, for example Parmenides, 
are known to have written. Though the poem has no fable and no 
human characters, Lucretius has nevertheless endowed it with several 
of the epic qualities in addition to its measure. Each book commences 
with an invocation or a personal intrusion; there are many sudden 
apostrophes; and the simile, often on a grand scale, is the principal 
rhetorical element of the whole poem. 


Mother of Aeneas’ sons, joy of men and gods, Venus the life-giver, who 
beneath the gliding stars of heaven fillest with life the sea that carries 
the ships and the land that bears the crops; for thanks to thee every 
tribe of living things is conceived, and comes forth to look upon the 
light of the sun. Thou, goddess, thou dost turn to flight the winds and 
the clouds of heaven, thou at thy coming; for thee the earth, the 
quaint artificer, puts forth her sweet-scented flowers; for thee the levels 
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of ocean smile, and the sky, its anger past, gleams with spreading 

light.1 
Here, in the opening invocation to Venus, Lucretius introduces 
one of his two principal themes—the creative impulse in matter, in 
nature. Later he introduces Mars as the destructive impulse, and 
builds much of his allegory of life upon the intimate relations between 
the two. But these are not the gods of the Greek or Roman pantheon. 
They are poetical devices only; and, as Santayana has pointed out, they 
gradually fade from the poem entirely as Lucretius warms to the grand 
task of painting his teeming and fertile world. 

And since thou alone art pilot of the nature of things, and nothing 

without thine aid comes forth into the bright coasts of light, nor waxes 

glad nor lovely, I long that thou shouldst be my helper in writing 

these verses, which I essay to trace on the nature of things for the son 

of Memmii, my friend, whom thou, goddess, through all his life hast 

willed to be bright with every grace beyond his fellows.? 

At this point, still continuing his introduction, Lucretius intro- 
duces Epicurus and the theme of the impiety of religion. It was Epi- 
curus, he says, who showed men the way to wisdom and peace out of 
the mire of religious superstition, for all religion is superstition and 
has for its one effect the befouling and enslaving of the human spirit. 
For example, there was the pure and beauteous Iphigenia who was 
sacrificed to satisfy the execrable false piety of the Greeks: 

Even as at Aulis the chosen chieftains of the Danai, the first of all the 
host, foully stained with the blood of Iphigenia the altar of the Virgin 
.of the Cross Roads. . . . For seized by men’s hands, all trembling was 
she led to the altars, not that, when the ancient rite of sacrifice was 
fulfilled, she might be escorted by the clear cry of “Hymen,” but in 
the very moment of marriage, a pure victim she might foully fall, sor- 
rowing beneath a father’s slaughtering stroke, that a happy and hal- 
lowed starting might be granted to the fleet. Such evil deeds could 
religion prompt. 

These passages in the first book introduce the themes which Lucre- 
tius attends to most consistently. They provide its poetical archi- 
tectonic all the way through, and much of its solid substance. The 
remainder of Book I explains the existence of “first-bodies” or atoms 
and their movement in otherwise empty space. The rival materialisms 
of. Heraclitus, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras are discussed and refuted 
upon these premises. And the book concludes with the important 


1 See, at end of article, original text of translations. 
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passage in which the infinity of the universe is asserted, to provide 
the Epicurean answer to the already ancient question of time, dimen- 
sion, and limitation. 

The second book opens with a kind of “consolation of phi- 
losophy”’: 

Pleasant it is, when over a great sea the winds trouble the waters, to 

gaze from shore upon another's great tribulations: not because any 


man’s troubles are a delectable joy, but because to perceive what ills 
you are free from yourself is pleasant.® 


This is the typically Epicurean view and occurs over and over 
again, always beautifully and majestically and a little sadly through- 
out the poem. The chief subject of this book is the combination of 
atoms to form things, and the attempt to formulate some recurring 
patterns in their motion. Color, heat, sound, taste, smell, touch, and 
sensation in general are given the atomic explanation which this 
materialism requires. These first two books form a sort of backdrop 
against which Lucretius is now ready to develop his Epicurean human- 
ism, and the two following books are largely concerned with the human 
problem, ethical and biological. 
* * * 

In summarizing this humanism, as I call it, of Epicurus and Lucre- 
tius I shall consider books three and four together, since they contain 
the heart of the poem and the argument. 

For Lucretius what is essentially human is the soul. But the soul, 
for him, was no incorporeal and immortal faculty or entity. It is 
simply the life or vitality of the human animal. It is to be sharply 
distinguished from mind, which is another of the several functions of 
matter in the human body. Soul is the result, like everything else, of 
the collision of atoms through chance in a way which produces life 
rather than inert matter. It is a material entity whose presence means 
life and whose dissolution means death. It is soul which tastes of 
experience, which feels pleasure and suffers pain. And it is soul upon 
which rational ethics must be grounded. 

From this point of view the initial task is to dissociate the concept 
of soul from tradition. For it is the soul as the psychology of religion 
views it, which has allowed man to become hypnotized by superstition 
and to fear both life and death. This fear springs from that unwilling- 
ness to accept the obvious limits of nature of which I have spoken. 
Thus man fears the pleasures of life because religion teaches that many 
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or all of them are sinful, and it is sin which promises eternal suffering 
in the after-life. The truth is that there is no after-life and no soul, 
in the religious and traditional sense, to be damned. There is only 
man here and now with his limits and his possibilities. Yet normally 
man has based his ethic upon this fictitious soul. He has behaved in 
this life in terms of what he guesses may be his future life, and hence 
has always behaved irrationally. Appealing to supernatural sanctions, 
he has made himself almost invariably miserable with the very hope of 
happiness. 

And so, when you see a man chafing at his lot, that after death he will 

either rot away with his body laid in earth, or be destroyed by flames, 

or the jaws of wild beasts, you may be sure that his words do not ring 

true, and that deep in his heart lies some secret pang, however much 

he deny himself that he believes that he will have any feeling in death. 

For he does not, I trow, grant what he professes, nor the grounds 

of his profession, nor does he remove and cast himself root and branch 

out of life, but all unwitting supposes something of himself to live on. 

For when in life each man pictures to himself that it will come to pass 

that birds and wild beasts will mangle his body in death, he pities 

himself.4 


It is the part of wisdom, therefore, to build the human ethic not 
upon the immortality of the soul, but upon its mortality. Human 
behavior will then become positive and experimental. If we are to 
have only the moment between birth and death, what are the possibili- 
ties of that moment? They are indeed many. For man has the great 
gift of sense and the greater gift of moderating reason. Vision enables 
him to see the beauty and intricacy as well as the vastness of nature. 
His eye may be delighted by color and perspective, by figure and 
dimension and proportion. His ear enables him to make and to hear 
the strains of music and the lovely sound of the well-modulated human 
voice. He may taste of the sweet and the delectable. And through 
touch he may experience love. But experiment will soon teach the 
wise man to shun over-indulgence and reason will show him how to 
moderate and temper his pleasures and how to avoid pain. He will 
commence to construct a rational and natural ethic in place of his 
ancient superstition. Experience may bring him sorrow and pain, but 
these he must be prepared to bear without flinching and these he will 
learn in time to avoid before he has been too much hurt. He will 
learn, finally, to make a true poetry, to recognize fable and myth for 
illusion. Through the disciplined imagination he will gain a kind of 
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personal therapy in the generalized expression of his frustrations which 
will largely compensate him for his disappointments. 

This, in brief, is the burden of the middle books of the De Rerum. 
For most of us it will seem to be at bottom a sober kind of controlled 
pessimism. Yet Lucretius has clothed it in a poetry instinct with 
beauty which moves with a solemn, yet somehow joyous, grandeur. 
There is a sublime confidence in these passages which gives the poetry 
a sureness of touch seldom found in the poetry of the world. Yet this 
confidence is not arrogance. For Lucretius, like Epicurus before him, 
knows that his atomic theory is only a theory and that in the last analy- 
sis his own flight of fancy is only that. He too is a maker of fables. 
But his fable, he thinks, will bring peace, not suffering. 

I pass quickly over the last books. The reader who sees their pages 
for the first time will be struck by the remarkable anticipation of our 
contemporary anthropology. The natural history of the world and of 
man, as Lucretius recounts it, shows a steady progress from the super- 
stition of primitive men to the enlightened disillusion of the civilized 
human being. The gods of the older peoples were, he says, figments 
invented to explain the human predicament and to account for the 
fortuitous occurrences of the natural world about them. They were 
largely associated with the seasons and with the earth as the source of 
nourishment. A generation brought up on The Golden Bough will 
find a kindred spirit in Lucretius. 

The whole poem, and so also the best of ancient materialism, is 
summarized in the apostrophe to Epicurus with which the final book 
begins. It requires no comment and I merely quote it: 

And so with his discourse of truthful words he purged the heart and 
set a limit to its desire and fear, and set forth what is the highest good, 
towards which we all strive, and pointed out the path, whereby along 
a narrow track we may strain on towards it in a straight course; he 
showed what there is of ill in the affairs of mortals everywhere, coming 
to being and flying abroad in diverse forms, be it by the chance or the 
force of nature, because nature had so brought it to pass; he showed 
from what gates it is meet to sally out against each ill, and he proved 
that ’tis in vain for the most part that the race of men set tossing in 
their hearts the gloomy billows of care. For even as children tremble 
and fear everything in blinding darkness, so we sometimes dread in 
the light things that are no whit more to be feared than what children 


shudder at in the dark and imagine will come to pass. This terror, 
then, this darkness of the mind, must needs be scattered not by the 
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rays and the gleaming shafts of day, but by the outer view and the 
inner law of nature.5 
I shall leave Lucretius here, to speak for a moment of Santayana. 
But first I should like to let Santayana express his own opinion of the 
De Rerum, for he says what I would say had I his gift of language: 
Nature, for the Latin poet, is really nature. He loves and fears her, as she 
deserves to be loved and feared by her creatures. Whether it is a wind blowing, 
a torrent rushing, a lamb bleating, the magic of love, genius achieving its purpose, 
or a war, or a pestilence, Lucretius sees everything in its causes, and in its total 
career. One breath of lavish creation, one iron law of change, runs through the 
whole, making all things kin in their inmost elements and in their last end. Here 
is the touch of nature indeed, her largeness and eternity. Here is the true echo 
of the life of matter. 


* * * 

The life, or realm as he calls it, of matter has been the constant 
preoccupation of George Santayana and the ground of all his philo- 
sophy. He identifies himself clearly with the writers we have consid- 
ered here, with Mo Ti, Epicurus, and Lucertius, as well as others whom 
we have not touched, especially Democritus, the atomist, and Spinoza. 
I speak of materialism as his constant preoccupation, and this is 
accurate enough. However, he has so tended to shift his emphasis that 
his intellectual biography falls into two more or less easily defined 
periods. The first and more popular was his period of concern for 
humanism, that is, the potentialities of the human spirit and reason 
which he recorded in The Life of Reason, in many ways his finest book 
and one of the principal intellectual achievements of the twentieth cen- 
tury, as well as his Interpretations of Poetry and Religion and The 
Sense of Beauty. In these books he tended to assume the material basis 
of all existence actual or potential and then to devote himself to a study 
of the function of reason and of imagination in the creation of beauty 
and ideals of good conduct, and the general definition of human hap- 
piness. If any break in the continuity of his thinking can be observed 
it would fall about the time of his famous lectures on Dante, Goethe, 
and Lucretius which were delivered in 1910 at Columbia and at Wis- 
consin. In these lectures, particularly the lecture on Lucretius, there 
is a rather marked shift from attention to man to the contemplation of 
the wonders and terrors of nature. During the years of the First World 
War he had already retired and was living in the English countryside, 
largely alone and with long hours for walk and meditation. The most 
important book of these years, Soliloquies in England, points clearly 
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toward the final definition of his natural philosophy which was to find 
expression in the four volumes of Realms of Being and in two smaller 
books, Dialogues in Limbo and Platonism and the Spiritual Life. It may 
well be argued that the disillusion of the war accounts for this change 
of heart. And it was a change of heart rather than of mind. The 
philosophy in its fundamental point of view remains stable, but now, 
in these later years, it is the natural rather than the human aspect 
which most interests him. 

It is not my purpose to survey Santayana’s philosophy or to make 
an analysis of his materialism. But I should like to consider for a 
moment the Dialogues in Limbo in order to call attention to the 
remarkable similarity in spirit and even style between that book and 
the poem of Lucretius which so largely inspired all later materialism. 
The dialogues are imagined to take place in Limbo between a Stranger 
from earth and certain of the wise men of the ancient world, Aristippus, 
Socrates, Avicenna, and chief among them Democritus, the Sage of 
Abdera. The theme of the book is to be found in the Stranger’s at- 
tempt, which I think is successful, to reconcile Plato and Democritus, 
idealism and materialism. Josiah Royce once said to Santayana, then 
still a very young man, “The secret of your philosophy lies in your 
separation of ideals from existence.” ‘This was a shrewd insight, as 
Santayana afterwards realized; and it is this separation which enables 
him to reconcile Plato and Democritus in this and his other last books. 
For example, Democritus asks, “Is not the Stranger a disciple of Plato 
as well as of me?” and the Stranger replies: 


Indeed I am, but without contradiction. In respect to the substance and origin 
of things I profess allegiance to you only: in such matters, Plato, knowing his own 
ignorance, was always playful, inventing or repeating such myths as he thought 
edifying for children or for patriots. Yet when he closed his eyes on this incon- 
stant world he was a great seer. I honour and follow him for what he then saw, 
which was a heaven of ideas, rich in constellations; I disregard the trick of words 
or the superstitious impulse by which he added something which he certainly 
could not see, namely, that those ideas were substances and powers ruling the 
world. Such a notion is not only false to the facts but vapid in logic. Things take 
what shapes they can, as a poet bubbles with the words of his mother-tongue which 
his present passion evokes: the words chosen cannot have chosen him or created 
his passion. So without deeming words sacred or ideas magical I am a friend ot 
both, and I wait for the flux of matter to bring them to light as it will in its 
infinite gyrations. 
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As a younger man Santayana was so in love with the Platonic ideas 
that there are passages in The Life of Reason in which he seems to con- 
fer existence upon them, and he was often interpreted as an orthodox 
idealist. ‘Though he was never himself in genuine doubt, he was 
surely guilty of a certain ambiguity. Paul Elmer More, for example, 
accused him of ‘‘a lack of central veracity” in his book on the Three 
Philosophical Poets, since he seemed to praise Dante and Lucretius 
equally and for opposite qualities. Thus More writes, “There is in 
this philosophy a disquieting touch of ‘make-believe’; we are to know 
the hard facts of life, and then we are to weave about them our ideas 
as in a play and imagine these ideas to be true.” To which Santayana 
replies: 

If he had said “and not imagine these ideas to be true,” he would have exactly 
rendered my meaning. It is a little hard, after devoting all my efforts to exposing 
the folly, and the want of “central veracity,” in palming off one’s imaginative 
theories for literal discoveries, as people have usually done in their precipitancy 


and lack of critical conscience, to be now told by an evidently well-meaning critic 
that it is I that advocate “make-believe.” 


The root of this ambiguity is to be found in the meaning of the 
word existence. Santayana actually discriminates existence and being. 
In philosophic discourse the two words are so often used interchange- 
ably that confusion is bound to rise in the mind of Santayana’s reader. 
However, close attention will show that there is no real confusion, only 
a superficial ambiguity. The distinction is this: while existence is 
independent and material, being is dependent upon existence and may 
or may not exist. Thus the Platonic ideas, as Santayana conceives them, 
have their ground in the existence of matter functioning in mind, but 
since they are dependent and insubstantial they do not exist. This, 
if you like, is having your cake and eating it too. And no theist or 
orthodox idealist can accept it. In literary rather than philosophical 
language the matter may be put this way: the world is a vast whirl of 
matter in which there is no purpose; man is an accidental creature 
who finds himself in this world endowed with the capability of pur- 
posive action; since there is no purpose he must enrich his life by 
behaving as though there were. Hence he creates fictions of a better 
life which it seems to him he might achieve. If he is wise he will 
strive to achieve that better life, to realize his ideals. But the ideals 
are not real; if they were they would not need to be realized. When 
the ideal is reached, it ceases to be ideal. 
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Santayana returns to this central thesis of his materialism in 
Dialogues in Limbo. Alcibiades is talking to Democritus and insisting 
upon the reality of Platonism, that the myths are science. Democritus’ 
reply is intended to show how dangerous as well as foolish such a view 
may be. 


Children are natural mythologists: they beg to be told tales, and love not only 
to invent but to enact falsehoods. Young and old agree in finding it irksome to 
see things as they are; even in husbandry and brutal war (in which facts have to 
be faced) they play and lie to themselves as much as they dare; and they turn 
from their work at the first opportunity to pursue their true good in gaming, 
drinking, kissing, singing, witnessing endless tragedies and comedies, and shouting 
for revolution in the public assembly; for they are men of imagination. So were 
you; and I should be far from hinting that you ought to have been otherwise, 
if I did not remember that you were a monarch. Your philosophy would be per- 
fect, if instead of being a king you had been a cabbage. The cabbage cannot 
move; it therefore matters nothing if its soul ignores the motions and positions of 
outer things, or fails to distinguish them according to their natures; it is enough 
that, fostered by ambient influences which it cannot modify, its soul should 
circulate inwardly and flower at will. But a cabbage cannot give direction to 
others; it makes a poor king. 


This, then, like all classical materialism, is a philosophy of utter 
disillusion. The delights of the mind must be taken, like the delights 
of the senses, “moderately and with much art.” ‘They must never be 
mistaken for permanence or reality. For the only permanence is 
change itself, or atoms and the void, as Lucretius puts it. The ulti- 
mate poetry of this philosophy Santayana places in the mouth of 
Democritus, in a passage which seems to me to have the authentic 
Lucretian ring. It guarantees him, surely, a place in that Limbo which 
he prefers to the world or heaven or hell, and where, as in his book, he 
may converse forever with the sages: 


I therefore stand alone and am content to do so. The universe is my sufficient 
companion. Who was ever more faithful than that silent friend? I will dismiss 
and expel every remnant of illusion even in myself, in order that nothing of me 
may remain save the atoms that compose me, and to them I will transfer all my 
fond being, placing my treasure where my substance has ever been; so that 
dwelling wholly there, when you who are all vanity have perished and the part of 
me which is vain has also dissolved, my glad strength shall be the force that destroys 
me, and while the atoms are I shall be. 


In the preface to his Scepticism and Animal Faith, the introduc- 
tory volume to his final system, Santayana has another Lucretian pas- 
sage which seems to me not only to summarize the view of both men, 
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but to convey poetically the spirit of classic materialism in a way which 
Epicurus himself would have applauded. It is a brief apologia pro 
mente sua: 


Fortunately exact science and the books of the learned are not necessary to 
establish my essential doctrine, nor can any of them claim a higher warrant than 
it has in itself: for it rests on public experience. It needs, to prove it, only the 
stars, the seasons, the swarm of animals, the spectacle of birth and death, of cities 
and wars. My philosophy is justified, and has been justified in all ages and coun- 
tries, by the facts before every man’s eyes; and no great wit is requisite to discover 
it, only (what is rarer than wit) candour and courage. Learning does not liberate 
men from superstition when their souls are cowed or perplexed; and, without 
learning, clear eyes and honest reflection can discern the hang of the world, and 
distinguish the edge of truth from the might of imagination. In the past or in 
the future, my language and my borrowed knowledge would have been different, 
but under whatever sky I had been born, since it is the same sky, I should have 
had the same philosophy. 


TEXT OF PASSAGES TRANSLATED 


1Aeneadum genetrix, hominum divomque voluptas, 
alma Venus, caeli subter labentia signa 

quae mare navigerum, quae terras frugiferentis 
concelebras, per te quoniam genus omne animantum 
concipitur visitque exortum lumina solis: 

te, dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila caeli 
adventumque tuum, tibi suavis daedala tellus 
summittit flores, tibi rident aequora ponti 
placatumque nitet diffuse lumine as gre 

» 1-9 


2quae quoniam rerum naturam sola gubernas 
nec sine te quicquam dias in luminis oras 
exoritur neque fit laetum neque amabile quicquam, 
te sociam studeo scribendis versibus esse 
quos ego de rerum natura pangere conor 
Memmiadae nostro, quem tu, dea, tempore in omni 
omnibus ornatum voluisti excellere rebus. 
I, 21-27 


8Suave, mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, 
e terra magnum alterius spectare laborem: 
Non quia vexari quemquamst iucunda voluptas, 
sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cernere suave est. 
Il, 1-4 
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4Proinde ubi se videas hominem indignarier ipsum 
post mortem fore ut aut putescat corpore posto 
aut flammis interfiat malisve ferarum, 
scire licet non sincerum sonere atque subesse 
caecum aliquem cordi stimulum, quamvis neget ipse 
credere se quemquam sibi sensum in morte futurum. 
non, ut opinor, enim dat quod promittit abunde, 
nec radicitus e vita se tollit et eicit, 
sed facit esse sui quiddam super inscius ipse. 
vivus enim sibi cum proponit quisque futurum, 
corpus uti volucres lacerent in morte feraeque, 
ipse sui miseret. 
III, 870-881 


5veridicis igitur purgavit pectora dictis 

et finem statuit cuppedinis atque timoris 
exposuitque bonum summum quae tendimus omnes 
quid foret, atque viam monstravit, tramite parvo 
qua possemus ad id recto contendere cursu, 

quidve' mali foret in rebus mortalibu’ passim, 
quod fieret naturali varieque volaret 

seu casu seu vi, quod sic natura parasset, 

et quibus e portis occurri ciuque deceret, 

et genus humanum frustra plerumque probavit 
volvere curarum tristis in pectore fluctus. 

nam veluti pueri trepidant atque omnia caecis 

in tenebris metuunt, sic nos in luce timemus 
interdum, nilo quae sunt metuenda magis quam 
quae pueri in tenebris pavitant finguntque futura. 
hunc igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque necesset 
non radii solis nec lucida tela diei 

discutiant, sed naturae species ratioque. 

VI, 24-41 





SUNDAY MORNING 


Lewis Fisher 


T WOULD be nicer when Bing wakened. Meanwhile at the dressing 
I table, nee orange crate, in their one-room adobe hut Ellen sat 
intently busy with her front hair, the looking glass, and a moistened 
finger. She was also very unintently busy setting a tune to the little girl 
who had a little curl right in the middle of her forehead. 

Hair she wasn’t using fell braided in two dark runnels down her 
back. She’d tied the tips together, after some Mexican painting. She 
remembered a girl’s back among thick green stems of callas. She re- 
membered their translucent, almost downy, whiteness beside black 
plaits, tanned skin. Oh, the sun! Right in the middle of her forehead. 

And not an onion in the house for enchiladas! Bing had promised 
her new accomplishment to new friends at two o’clock—and who'd have 
dreamed you couldn’t buy an onion. . . . But to fret over even a 
comic shortage approached being serious about life, something she 
didn’t feel like undertaking after the slow starry night. 

Her back would make a lovely picture for Bing’s waking eye, her 
braids so; if only she were surrounded by certain tall graceful lilies—not 
the calla which wasn’t a lily at all but the onion which was. Green 
would shade glossily downward to white in this undreamed-of vege- 
tation that had vanished so silently from all three stores, including the 
scandalized Mexican. Maybe Bing could master the crisis later, a man 
who'd just been made a First Lieutenant. 

Oh, the sun! It was February, spring in Arizona. Purple morning 
mountains, that changed to every other color as they took the notion, 
bit prettily as if with hags’ teeth into the white horizon. After four 
days you hardly smelled the fumigation Bing had insisted on for her 
sake. She had thought of renewing the whitewash and then thought 
better of it. The dark was grateful to come in to from the desert. 
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“‘We’ve a room on the ground floor.” Her letter had tactfully spared 
a mother who wasn’t literal. Ellen was already used to being driven— 
not from anything so elegant as pillars—from one post to another. 
Where they were warned not to expect any housing at all, she had 
known very well the Lord would be obliged to hand out something. 

She rubbed away the curl—you couldn’t go Mex with curls—and 
got gently back in beside Bing. She would have hated to fall asleep. 
She could do that mornings when she had less beauty shining in her 
eyes. Without waking, Bing could somehow realize and welcome her 
and so have the sleep too he simply must use some of Sunday for, poor 
boy. 

It was perfectly quiet. Pressing into the pillow raised a small ridge 
right down the middle of Bing’s forehead. The line followed his 
straight nose and under, then skipped the mouth to end at the cleft or 
dimple. Sun-whitened brows made another line that crossed the first 
one. Sunday. . . . To this crucifix she saw upon his face, there 
hung exhaustedly the fainted drooping eyelids. 

Bing did ultimately waken, they did ultimately get up, and army 
standards made breakfast still not picturesquely late to a civilian. En- 
chiladas at two would be applicable. “Anyway,” he said, “these days 
I'd bribe a doctor to prescribe me a pound of liverwurst to be taken 
after every meal in a glass of lukecold beer.” 

While that led nicely to where the conversation had to go, Ellen 
didn’t yet want to introduce a problem into carefree morning. And 
when with the cigarettes she did, Bing focused it imperfectly. 

‘“‘What we need most,” he brushed it off, “is a wheel and skull.” 

“A what!” 

“Yes. Haven’t we moved in here to live months and months or any- 
way a week maybe? Every well-established desert home has in its yard 
a bleached ox skull and an old abandoned wagon wheel. Kind of fra- 
ternity pin. Swank desert stores sell thoroughly antiqued wagon wheels 
for this purpose. Of course you have to be at least a buck colonel to 
afford a swell fake, but we might ’umbly find a plain original.” 

With the second cigarettes Bing came nearer practicable tactics. 
“You lack onions,” he restated the matter. ‘““Well, searching the pantry 
shelf for my toothbrush, I saw other delicious flavorings. We must 
examine the situation with a realistic view to what’s in hand. Be re- 
sourceful! Use the vanilla.” 

“Ugh,” Ellen admitted. ‘All the same, it’s serious.” 
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Bing stretched himself indelicately. “Out here the heavens de- 
clare they can’t be cirrus and how should I?” 

“Steal another leaf from nature’s book. Try being bright.” 

“Among the cactuses, nature’s book doesn’t have leaves. Only 
spines. Lot of guys steal the spine from nature’s book and never taste 
water.” : 

They could sit around fooling all morning. But that wouldn’t 
solve the problem or get them anyplace it might be fun to go. “Ahora,” 
Bing agreed. “We'll start ahora—this hour. As a Mex that’s the near- 
est you can think to ‘immediately.’ As soon as we bathe the little ones, 
namely to date, the cups and saucers. Why are the little saucerlets like 
prose? Because, my darling, they are shallow and distinctly beneath 
profound cuplets.” 

And when almost immediately, Spanish style, they set out, Bing 
noticed that chasing an onion over the desert would do as well as golf 
to keep businessmen out in the open. “How’d you like to try having 
me a tired businessman?” 

“Seems I remember hearing of those things.” Ellen sighed, but a 
businessman proved too visionary a substance to keep in mind. ‘‘What 
kind of people are these you invited?” 

“What kinds of people are there? Male and female, and I invited 
one of each. Since they belong to that portion of the race that’s already 
tasted onions, we’re under no compelling obligation to initiate them. 
Nevertheless our endeavor, as I used to hear around college, is legiti- 
mate enterprise. It’s a valid discipline. Just so we avoid pedantry in 
our pursuit of it.” 

They had avoided the pedantry of starting toward town. That 
likelier source of supply promised a less novel, less enchanting walk. 
The next-door rancher, whose help house they rented, Ellen had al- 
ready found wanting the same thing they wanted. Their course lay 
toward another ranch over the desert a mile or three away, such being 
the limits to one’s judgment of distance among these distances. 

Bing also admitted not having been pedantically accurate about 
leaves. From sagebrush dull to the brilliance of creosote these made 
a greenness of the desert. To this the cacti added, and the bushy palo 
verde whose bark was pale green though the tree would bear no leaves 
until a later season. From any eminence they saw a lawn—in which 
close-up the plants grew rationally a yard or so apart to allot each its 
own peaceable domain for raising what it could of moisture. 
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In the droning heat Ellen gave Bing’s patter but a June attention. 
All morning whatever came into his head he had just let companion- 
ably trickle from ear to ear through hers. She listened as to violins in 
some sleek restaurant whose overwhelming merchandise was dinner. 

The words were that; the voice reached deeper levels like a 
music to be listened to. 

His eyes no longer drooped upon the cross that before day started 
she might imagine in a face. If brows traced any line now the flashed 
glances played it out to be a clothesline strung with her gay wash and 
his unregulation particolored shorts, all fluttering and dancing in the 
breeze. 

The nearest mountains, decaying in their sunshine, lay much be- 
yond the ranch. They walked straight toward this; yet in detail, like 
a microscopic razor edge, the course turned to this side or that for 
stones and chaparral or rose and fell for tufts and gulches. If after- 
wards they came straight home, they might seldom be within a hundred 
yards of footprints. 

Ellen was sure they'd be supplied. Hadn’t there been housing? 
They were wholly in that period when Adam and young Eve rely on 
their needs being met offhand by the Lord, Who cheerfully complies 
because they really haven’t any and He hasn’t got to lift a finger. Later, 
of course, people can make themselves a nuisance with their asking, 
anyway energetic Eves, and then it may be as well to let them go. The 
same old garden, without redecoration, attracts new tenants. 

In the ranch house window two stars repeated a story for all comers, 
who could hardly be numerous. Without Bing’s uniform they would 
be welcome at this solitary place; as it was, the ranchman said they were 
welcome to it. His face was an all-over maze of wrinkles, like an old 
apple, from being left out in this dryness. His wife’s, left more in the 
kitchen, was well filled out. (The Lord could hardly have avoided her 
owning onions, as had all along been taken for granted.) Ellen had 
lived in solitude a large part of several days now, which made four 
who were glad to have a chance of talking since Bing always was any- 
way. The Mrs. Ranchman said this was the first time she had guessed 

right about hoarding two pounds of something the stores then decently 
proceeded to get out of. Her sack might have to last the four of them 
several hours, which went to show the unbearable sufferings of civilians. 
Aren’t soldiers’ wives and mothers civilians and didn’t Ellen agree? 

In short, she rather won their little contest for each to get the 
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most words uttered during fifteen minutes. Which perhaps decided 
the ranchman to walk part way back with them. 

Of course he wanted it understood he was second to no man in 
loyalty to the U. S. Just the same, with ceilings so damn near the floor 
you couldn’t even make expenses sending your cows to the East, mean- 
ing Kansas (Ellen felt practically from the Orient) , to fatten into prime 
beef. They needed a few cowmen back there in Washington to furnish 
those ribbon clerks something besides theories on how you went about 
producing steaks. 

Ellen asked how much corn made a pound of proper beef. “Six 
eight pounds,” the rancher said. “At their prices, hardly seems it would 
take a cowman to tell ’em you can’t make it pay.” Ellen ventured that 
in the circumstances it was maybe sensible to fatten people on that corn 
and eat our beef a bit stringy off the range. At this the cowman didn’t 
quite regret her having the onion; still nothing compelled him to walk 
farther and risk hearing more such nonsense. 

They parted friends, however, on the formula that everyone has 
a right to his opinion. 

Out of hearing Bing said: ‘Everyone has a right to his opinion— 
whatever the facts are! My horse begins to limp and I have a right to 
the opinion he’s come down with sciatica,:in spite of the fact that he 
just jumped into a cactus bush. Boy, is that having rights!” 

“If we only knew what our friend says to his wife about us!” 

Bing granted which knew most about cows. “But when it comes 
to economics, what I suppose he means by ribbon clerking, we appear 
to be on an equal footing of ignorance. And ignorance is blissfully 
labor saving. The more facts one has the skill to ignore, the less one 
needs to fuss while basing an opinion on them. Of course, I want it 
understood I’m second to no man in loyalty to free opinion. Just the 
same an opinion that costs nothing is worth just the same.” 

Ellen enjoyed hearing this talk. The morning’s fooling needed 
a dash of sense relief. Bing’s eyes were nice also as plain competent 
eyes. Yet, in a way, nonsense took life more seriously: she noticed that 
while talking nonsense, or not talking, they had moved straighter to- 
ward their goal. Attention to beef and scot-free opinion had led to 
right or left deviations so that when she looked back to the ranch and 
ahead toward home they were not at all directly between. They had 
wandered off into a stretch of wilderness where perhaps never in history 
had there been reason for human beings to set foot, who were generally 
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en route from some place to someplace else. On small patches in this 
space it seemed easily possible still to be pioneers. 

And then Bing cried, ‘““Look—just what we wanted!” 

He pointed up the slope of a dry wash they were traversing. 

There, among the golds to brownish reds to blacks of gravel-bedded 
stone, lay other wasted stones shaped to arbitrary uses and of gleaming 
white. Cleaned great vertebrae, while a few spilled singly over two 
rods’ area, still clung chiefly together except for a fracture into two 
short rows that lay apart. Hipbones and straight bulb-ended stays of 
former limbs had, while meat and chewable, been abandoned in no 
pattern. In fragments too heavy for blowing, this that once lived had 
been used and left by other life—itself no doubt now only small rocks 
in a random spread of other places. Ellen sensed that process going on 
until the always smaller feeders’ bones, among feeders that had bones, 
had shrunk into an eating size and left no record. 

Bing hardly noticed the totality of litter. “‘Look,” he exulted, if 
playfully, and ran pointing toward the head, the single fashionable 
remnant. 

This somehow kept its rank and claimed the higher level. But it 
had turned about and, looking downward, faced the scatter that had 
been a compact thing it headed. 

“Please!” The call jumped from Ellen, preceding its own thought. 
“Bing! Please! Don’t touch it!” 

He was all smile and reassurance. “Take your time. Don’t worry. 
I won’t move any part until we’ve committed to memory the way we 
found it.” 

Oh, already she’d remember! Despite the vacant eyes it had a 
beautiful, a calm un-desperate and very cowlike face, all agony gone 
with the flesh that had expressed it. Bing knelt to see closely; she 
looked down on both. “It sure bit the dust,” he said because the snout 
lay buried at the nostrils. “Hope that hasn’t spoiled it.” 

Through support by this much burial the head was lively and 
upright, even proud. The frayed horns did not reach so far as their 
own tips and were honeycombed a darker white than the true bone. 
One vertebra still made a neck; Ellen begged Bing’s hand away from 
having lightly wagged this on its hinge, not enough to make it fall. One 
rear upper tooth showed how near the mouth came to its fill of dust. 

“See the expert antiquing,” Bing said as if he would have stroked 
the weathered face that had more kinship now to rained-on masks than 
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what it was. Small leaks above the eye had once passed nerves to liven 
it or vessels full of nourishment. 

She stood. He crouched now in the utmost heat of noon, and Ellen 
felt come over her a weakness or an inner trembling the sun would be 
a mere excuse for had she been obliged to tell. 

Along the center of its forehead, there, the thing was pinched into 
a little rise that, farther down the face, continued as a cleft or suture, 
or mere crack. A crossbar, indicated by the horns, past guessing where 
the ends had reached, supported no eyes of any kind whatever. Seen 
close now, the porous bone itself was dulled-off purity, gray as rough- 
ened snowdrifts that have, if barely, started melting. 

“Seen it enough?” Bing asked. “Won’t this be something to show 
at two! Less than a week here and we rate as old-time desert rats.” 

“Bing! Please leave it!” 

Without knowing what her tone meant he was startled. “What's 
the trouble, don’t you want it?” 

Blinking from his quick up-glance, he added: “. . . Funny how 
you stop looking in this brilliance for one moment and it all grays 
over.” 

She knelt beside him. “Bing, do you want your western symbol 
very much? Must it be in our yard?” 

Her “‘our’” had come emphatic as a sob. 

After a quietness, searching her eye, “All right,” he agreed with 
genuine assent. Then, still half in comedy, he said, “Only look here, 
Ellen. You haven’t been concealing inside yourself the makings of a 
nervous woman? You wouldn't do that to me?” 

“Dear, I see it’s beautiful—a fact you’ve hardly got round to. It’s 
very beautiful. And I’m not resentful, not if we can graze first through 
wonderful long mornings. And noons and afternoons and starry mid- 
nights. Oh, I can take what’s necessary with the sweet, and I know part 
of the sweet is bravery and giving life to others. But this—to have it in 
a yard already maybe ours for only months.” 

. Let’s leave it,” she summed up her plea. 

They rose. Again in the right tone Bing said, “All right. It prob- 
ably wasn’t a real ox,” he passed it off. “It was a bum steer.” 

He was too late to find for himself now whether or not, taking 
no more into account, this ancient skull was lovely, was more than the 
trademark of a desert home. You can’t always turn: beauty on or off 
at being told to let go one bit of it and catch another. 
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Anyway they had to leave. He was not sure he understood, or in a 
broader sense than sympathy. One must understand also that there 
would be a time for dropping any subject. And that a walk was good 
when a pair walked silently. 

Especially if the direction is toward—ahora or so—complete and 
perfect and God-given enchiladas. 





HOMAGE TO NEW MEXICO 


Ted Oster 


IKE EVERYONE else, you have your state. Usually it is the one in 
:: which you were raised, and you merely tolerate other states. Yours 
is unquestionably the best, and you are invariably quite truculent 
about your allegiance. 

However, no matter how prejudiced you are about your state, it 
is pretty certain that it will drop to second place in your affections 
once you have lived a while in New Mexico. New Mexico is like that. 
The reason you seldom meet anyone who formerly lived there is that 
New Mexicans do not move away. Those who are born there never 
even consider leaving, and those who go there with the intention of 
staying only a short time become so attached to it that they have no 
desire to leave. There is something about New Mexico that if you 
have ever lived there no other place is ever quite satisfactory afterward. 
There is something haunting and virginal and mysterious about the 
country, and if you have lived there, you remember things that make 
it impossible for you to stay away very long. 

You remember your first day in New Mexico, especially your initia- 
tion to the sun and the sky. The sky was the bluest you had ever seen, 
and it contained the brightest sun. Having lived always near large 
bodies of water, you have been used to see the sun through a shim- 
mering, partially obscuring haze. But you could not look directly at 
the New Mexican sun with the darkest glasses, and that first day you 
were tremendously impressed with its naked immensity. You could see 
that the sun had made the country. 

You remember about the sun, and you remember about other 
elemental things too. You remember New Mexico’s vastness, not the 
vastness of only half a million people in such a large state, though that 
too, but the vastness of great unhampered sweeps of land. At first this 
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had an overpowering effect on you, but after you had lived there a 
while you were as disdainful of distance as a native. 

And if you have lived on the Pecos you remember it. You remem- 
ber it as you had seen it first, wondering how such a small, seemingly 
insignificant stream had won the notoriety implicit in having a whole 
section of country referred to as lying “west of” it, and as you had seen 
it later, spilling beyond its banks in a tremendous rush of flooding 
torrent that dissipated your doubts about its sovereignty. There had 
been nothing meek about it then, and you understood why it had come 
to be the boundary between everything to the east and the real West. 
And along with the Pecos you remember how rivers were born suddenly 
in draws and canyons during times of heavy rain and how a small 
Mexican settlement had been washed away in a kind of tidal wave from 
the foothills. 

You remember New Mexico’s youth too. It was one of the youngest 
states, but its youth was more than that. Really it was an old country. 
It was old, yet it gave the impression of being young because most of 
its history was still comparatively recent. There were many people 
living who had helped make that history or at least had watched it 
being made. The people who had made the history of other states had 
died long ago, but in New Mexico they were still alive, Billy the Kid 
for instance. Of course he was no longer living, but men who had 
known him were, and it made the country seem very young when you 
heard them talk about him. 

And you remember the ringing names of the cities, names like 
Alamogordo and Tucumcari and Raton and Portales, names like Clovis, 
Hondo, Albuquerque, and Taos. It was good to live in places with 
such names, and with names like Roswell and Hobbs, Las Cruces, 
Gallup and Carrizozo. 

You remember a lot of other things: a cold grey November day 
when you had seen an ancient wooden-legged rancher-cowboy rope ten 
unruly steers without missing a loop despite a vicious gale; the smell 
of oil and your surprise at its unpleasantness; the sunsets, with their 
invariable promise of a beautiful tomorrow, and how they outdid 
themselves in the fall; the quick clean flow of water in the irrigation 
ditches; huge reservoirs of water backed up by mighty dams; how it 
had taken you a while to get used to the demand of store clerks to 
“come back,” uttered with such urgency that at first you had obeyed 
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the summons at the moment; the new brightness of stars in the black 
nights; the hint of mountains in the distance. 

If you have ever lived in New Mexico, you remember all those 
things and some others, and you think about the many things you have 
not seen or experienced. Thinking about the things you missed, you 
hope to return soon to rectify your omission. And if you have a small 
son who was born in New Mexico, you want to take him there to live 
while he is still a boy. Then it will be his state too. 





DOWN PAYMENT ON PEACE 
Edward De Roo 


OW YOU KNOW How to light the stove if it gets chilly, don’t 
N ya? It does get chilly mornin’s and evenin’s in New Mexico.” 
The old man bent down with a sulphur stick match to send heat 
through the little white cement house with the flat roof. 

“Kenneth, are you paying attention?” Mary asked. Lieutenant 
Cooper dismissed his vacant stare and returned to the situation. 

Mary glanced with pride at the two rooms, kitchen, and bath they 
had rented from the old man a half hour ago. Her young, pretty, 
unafraid face beamed on the sparse furnishings with rapt approval. 
Kenneth Cooper sat down on the studio couch. 

“That folds down into a double bed, you know. If you get up a 
minute, I’ll show ya.” ‘To watch the transformation was like witness- 
ing a magician performing one of his tricks. Presto and there was 
a soft bed. Presto again, it became a neat russet-colored couch. 

' “I had a nice couple like you in mind when I built this house.” 
New houses were for the young, the old man told them. He hoped 
they stayed in New Mexico a good long time. “This is the place for 
health,” he said. “Wouldn’t think I was flat in bed with asthma once, 
would ya?” He dropped the subject, realizing Kenneth wasn’t lis- 
tening. 

Two steps found the three of them in the dining room. 

“Sit down and try the chairs, folks.” ‘The old man pulled Mary’s 
out for her. The couple sat across from each other at the small table. 
Their eyes met and held an embrace. The old man guessed they 
could find their way about. Then he left. 

Together, the two of them inspected their home. He didn’t say 
anything. Just listened to Mary chatter on gaily. She decided the 
cupboards were large enough for a guest room. The sink drained 
exquisitely. ‘The shower was wet enough. 
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The tiny bathroom wasn’t done in white tile. Just painted 
cement with cheap fixtures. “It’s the most beautiful bathroom in the 
world,” Mary said. 

For the few clothes which the Coopers carried along with them 
the pasteboard closet was big enough with five hangers to spare. Ken- 
neth began to feel better. He hung his extra uniform next to Mary’s 
traveling suit. They kidded each other about hogging the space with 
their immense wardrobes. Kenneth settled the dispute by marking 
the halfway line in pencil. 

“Ken, come look at our view.” Mary was at the east window. 
There were the Sandia Mountains towering above the sandy mesa. 
The old man had said they would never get tired of these “rocks.” 

“They'll change color with every movement of the earth. Yes, 
sir, one of God’s wonders right in your backyard, and there’s no extra 
charge,” he said. 

The Coopers recalled other views from other windows. The junk 
yard in Kansas, the rooms across the way in New York, the vacant cellar 
lot in Michigan. 

“Can we climb to the top some day, Ken?” 

“Why not? It’s ours,” he said, hoping his smile looked genuine. 

Lieutenant Cooper departed for Kirtland Field early the next 
morning. Wheeling the car along, he thought of little else besides 
Mary at home. This wasn’t a rooming house like their flat in Dallas. 
It wasn’t a firetrap hotel like the Los Angeles place. This was the 
house they had always wanted, but had had to dream about instead. 

That evening they celebrated in town. Just for the kicks, they 
took in a Spanish movie. Later in a small cafe they toasted their good 
fortune. 

“It’s heaven not to have to wait until a week-end to see you. 
I have to pinch myself,” Mary said. She held her glass toward his. 
“Want to know a secret? You have a rival, darling.” 

“A rival—imagine that,” he said. 

“Yes,” she smiled, ““New Mexico.” 

The next night found Mary in the same high spirits. “It’s a 
pleasure to keep this doorstep clean,” she said sweeping the dust from 
the porch. During dinner she joked with him about her new dis- 
covery. “The old man who made this house is a genius,” Mary told 
Ken. “The kitchen is so narrow I can wash dishes and fry potatoes at 
the same time.” : 
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Night eclipsed the fading yellow dusk. Kenneth looked out 
toward the mountains. They took on a new meaning in the black- 
ness. All the optimism of the sunlight was gone. Out there the 
Sandias were blackest of anything. He did not see the stars crowding 
each other in the heavens because he did not look up. 

To tell Mary the news was not going to be easy. Each time Ken- 
neth found a way, she dismissed it with something happy. It hurt 
him to realize the depth of her contentedness. She carried a chip of 
dreams on her shoulder that had to be flicked off. “Are you brooding 
about our new home, Ken?” she teased. Her love for what they found 
in New Mexico frightened him. 

“I can’t destroy her happiness,” he told himself; ‘she’s had so 
little since she’s followed me.” ‘The news wrangled inside him until 
the last. He knew he should have told Mary when he first found out. 
He kept hoping that maybe tomorrow would bring something 
different. 

Saturday night they loafed around listening to the radio. Mary 
was putting the last stitches in the curtains the old man had given her. 

“They need to be made even, that’s all,” he had told her that 
morning. 

Kenneth wished the old man hadn’t been so thoughtful. 

“I’ve run out of thread and only three inches to go.” Mary gave 
her husband a what-to-do look. 

He felt his cue. “I don’t think you have to bother about the 
rest.” He waited, but she didn’t say anything. “I’ve got orders.— 
Shipping out tomorrow.—Frisco.” 

Mary seemed to breath his words in slowly. “Well—” She hesi- 
tated. “At least it’s warm there.” He watched the thoughts form on 
her lips. ‘‘And—we can still be together—for a while, anyway.” She 
hung the last curtain with care, fastening the hem with a pin. “When 
did you find out?” she asked. 

“I knew it before we moved in.” He spoke softly. 

“You knew—then—” She looked at him startled. ‘Then why did 
you rent this place for a whole month?” 

Kenneth took her in his arms and kissed her. He couldn’t offer 
any real explanation. They could have lived in town for the week. 
His reason wasn’t in the same world with dollars and cents. 

The old man was sorry to see them go. Again and again he 
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insisted they accept a refund. “You're giving us at home a good deal 

more than we can ever repay. You take this money, young man.” 
But Kenneth didn’t want the rent back. “Keep it as a deposit, 

will you?” He looked at the old man. “We'll be back. Let’s call it 


a down payment on peace.” 








THE WOMAN WITH THE 
HYSTERICAL EYES 


Cecil Hemley 


HE WOMAN had terrible brown eyes and a cream-white face. Some- 
RS said a tragedy had occurred in her life. Her child had been 
killed by a train, it was said, as she stood on the street only a few feet 
away. Kriel often thought it would be a wonderful face to paint if one 
could only somehow have the eyes boil on the canvas the way they did 
when seen. He knew, however, that he would never make the attempt 
as he would not think of intruding so cruelly into her life. 

She sat on the west porch of the hotel which faced a soft pine forest. 
The trees on that side were so heavy nothing else could be seen up to 
the piece of grey or blue or white that happened to be the sky on that 
particular day. She was always in the same position, body straight up, 
head erect, with eyes looking off into the distance. Even when she 
read, which she sometimes did, her eyes seemed to penetrate the width 
of the book so that their energy flowed out its back and off into the 
silence. 

Each morning when he went out into the hills to sketch he passed 
her, and she dampened his mood. He thought it wrong that at such a 
time she should be left alone. He decided she must be a widow. Her 
parents must be dead also. Friends, no doubt, had come to console her 
in the first frantic moments of grief but they had drifted off, pulled by 
the necessity of their own lives. Even when he was sketching she was 
apt to intrude into his work. He would wonder if she were still sitting 
there. When he returned in the evening his question would be 
answered. As he came striding down the path towards the porch he 
would catch a glimpse of her black dress and then her eyes staring 
beyond him to where the red sun was impaling itself on the evergreens. 

After a while he almost felt he knew the woman, and passing her 
he had the desire to say something. Her silent hysteria fascinated him, 
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terrified him as well. If there had been someone whom he knew who 
knew her he would have sought an introduction. But she was always 
alone. The other guests wove, interwove, fabrics of life were created, 
but she existed out of their pattern, not even part of the dining room 
surge. Several times at dinner he specifically looked for her, but she 
was not there. He decided she must have dinner in her room, and he 
imagined the scene with the table placed near the window and her 
staring out into the gathering darkness. 

He didn’t speak to her. The more he thought about it the more 
he drew back, sensing that perhaps his motives would be misunder- 
stood and he would be regarded as having amorous intentions. He 
always kept his head straight to the front pretending he was not even 
conscious she was there. 

She surely was not conscious of him. What did occupy her mind? 
He presumed it was that moment playing across her consciousness— 
the train looming at her with its hard steel face and she frozen in that 
instant of knowledge. Possibly there was guilt. She had permitted the 
child to walk too far from her. She had not called loudly enough for 
it to hear. 

He tried to dismiss her from his mind and for several days took 
to circling the hotel and entering by the front entrance. He was 
ashamed of himself for this, knowing it was actually some sort of 
involvement which was responsible for his behavior. And at that he 
did not get her out of his mind. He was always conscious she was on 
the porch, sitting in her solitary grief. 

Her name was Drummond, he discovered. His fascination went so 
far it dragged him against his will up to the desk clerk to make discreet 
inquiries. She came from Boston. And that set his mind to imagining 
her milieu. He pictured a cultured repressed world in which the agonies 
that boiled were always kept nicely under the surface until with vol- 
canic strength they erupted into some fearful cataclysm. 

One thing particularly had caught his fancy. He wished to see her 
walk. He had a vague feeling she was incapable of it, trauma having 
robbed her of the power. He thought of her being wheeled from her 
bedroom to the porch and back again, with the hours of silent gazing 
the only other fact in her life. But he knew this was ridiculous. If 
she had been an invalid in a wheel chair he would have known it. It 
was merely a manifestation of his curiosity taking a particularly bizarre 
form. 
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Yet it would not leave him alone. One afternoon he lost interest 
in the cliff he was sketching, and he found himself, almost before he 
knew it, on his way back to the hotel. At this unusual hour would he 
trap her in some phase of her routine that was not known to him? 
When he came through the gate and saw her, eyes into a book, he was 
disappointed as if some play he was watching had not led up to the 
situation he had expected. 

From then on he did it frequently, and then one afternoon his 
efforts were rewarded. He came up the path and she was not there. 
It excited him as at the end of a long search. But then he feared she 
might be in her room. He began to hunt for her, at the same time 
smirking at himself, amazed he should be capable of such stupidity. 

She was not in the bar. He studied all the faces. Not in the dining 
room. He walked through hurriedly. Not on the sun porch—only the 
flaccid, slovenly women lolling in the wicker. chairs. 

He walked out the back entrance of the hotel down the steps into 
the garden. There she was. She was walking along one of the paths, 
head slightly tilted down, gazing at the flowers. To him she seemed a 
dream-walker. No doubt the forms and colors of the buds were stamped 
on her retina but she was not viewing them. Her real self was within, 
gazing upon other screens which had their own stereotypes. 

For a moment he loitered near her, pretending to study the flower 
beds. As usual he allowed words to form in his mind. It would be so 
simple really, stooping down to begin with a casual voice, “Aren’t 
these roses magnificent?” And perhaps it was the very word she craved. 
It might break through to the ice-caverns where she was, as a ray of 
sunlight pulling her back to the world where her salvation lay. 

He could not bring himself to say it. Had she been a more vulgar 
woman it would have been simple. But she would perceive immediately 
that he was making conversation. In some sense he would be discovered, 
even though it was a falsehood, and his pride rebelled against it. She 
passed on and he made no effort to follow. 

That evening he was amazed to see her enter the dining room 
escorted by a tall, blond-haired man. He had never seen him before, 
and he immediately surmised it was someone who had come to visit 
her. They sat at a nearby table and he studied them covertly. For 
some reason he came to the conclusion it was the woman’s lawyer and 
they were discussing business. She sat staring at him and his hands 
moved, sharp gesticulations, pointing statements Kriel could not hear. 
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When they rose to leave Kriel did so too. He followed them as they 
passed out the main entrance of the hotel to the path which cut its 
way across the lawn. He pretended he was merely loitering in the 
evening, meanwhile adjusting his pace to theirs so that he was always 
only a few yards behind them. Such subterfuge he soon discovered 
was unnecessary, as they were so caught up in talk they were uncon- 
scious of anything else. Every now and then a phrase spoken a little 
louder than the rest floated back to him. 

“Emily, come back.” 

He could not hear the answer. 

such foolishness. Why do you wish to tie a rope around 
your neck?” 

He had the impression, although he could not see, that she was 
not looking at the speaker. 

He heard a word from her, “I told you in the letter... .” The 
voice faded. It was a sweet, cultured voice but in its interior were 
nuances of passion. 

Abruptly she stopped in the middle of the path. Her hands were 
clenched at her sides and her words came as a shrill cry, “God! God! 
Gerald.” Kriel froze. He had never heard such agony before. The 
woman’s eyes had suddenly found speech. 

For a long second she stood that way and then she turned. He 
caught a glimpse of her face as she passed him walking quickly towards 
the hotel. How long, he wondered, could she endure. Would she not 
pass over into madness as a salvation? 

He followed them back into the hotel; but they had disappeared, 
and sitting at the bar, he attempted to unravel the events. Who was 
the blond-haired man? Her husband perhaps? Her brother? He was 
not, as he had first thought, her lawyer. But he could come to no 
conclusion. He had a few more drinks and then he went upstairs to 
bed. 

When he awoke in the morning the notion was in his head that 
the woman had left. He hurried downstairs. to see if his hunch was 
right, and passing the empty chair he felt relief. She had gone. The 
blond-haired man, whoever he was, had conquered. 

He was happier that day. He sketched exuberantly with an ir- 
responsibility that pleased him. And returning in the evening to find 
the chair still unoccupied he was sure. Now his fancy passed over to 
some young girls who were strutting about the porch in evening 
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gowns. They were clear-eyed huntresses, nostrils distended, sniffing 
for game. Even he came within their orbit of inquiry. It rather 
amused him and he wondered if he should not permit himself to be 
ensnared. 

Little knots of people were moving up and down the steps of the 
hotel—and suddenly she was there. She appeared wearing a coat on 
her shoulders, moving into the twilight like the somnambulist she was. 

His breath caught. He had not wished her to stay. He had wanted 
her out of his life so that the fearful eyes would never trouble him 
again. 

Resolutely he determined not to follow her. But the next night 
it was the same, and the night after that. She had merely changed her 
routine. Here too there was a pattern. She would be gone in the 
morning before he was up and would be back before he had returned. 

Where did she go, he wondered. He had to follow. The evening 
his resolution was finally broken he waited for her on the porch. The 
black gown, the immaculately chiseled face appeared through the door- 
way, moved down the steps. She was at the end of the path before he 
set out after her. 

She turned into the woods and he turned also. Now they were 
moving along a narrow, ill-defined trail. He could hear her moving 
ahead of him and so he did not have to keep her in sight. 

The trail wound uphill. Occasionally he would catch a glimpse of 
her, hands in front of her face, pushing away the overhanging branches. 
Without any warning at all they broke into a clearing. 

Here the path ended. They were on the top of a cliff, and on the 
other side of the clearing was a sharp drop. He stood under the 
protective canopy of the woods watching her breathlessly. With firm, 
slow steps as if she were a participant in some religious ritual she 
moved to the cliff’s edge and stood looking down. 

He could almost read her mind. She was deliberating. At the 
bottom of the cliff lay the peace she desired. With the hands of sharp 
rocks it was beckoning to her. And combatting it was only a habit 
of life, not even the fear of pain, tugging her back so that she appeared 
to be swaying, visibly pulled by the two forces. 

He sweated, fearful that if he should make any sound it would 
send her hurtling down. Then after about half an hour when she 
finally turned he pulled back into the shadows to let her pass. He 
wished to return to his room, to smoke, to think. What must he do? 
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Could he go blandly up to the hotel manager and announce his sus- 
picions? Would he not seem absurd with only the walks that led past 
a cliff to back up his assertions? Would it not be said that he was the 
hysterical one contriving out of a set of tragic circumstances to build 
a fantastic myth? 

But it was true. He was certain of it. Death was claiming the 
woman’s mind; she was preparing herself, As a soldier about to go 
into battle studies scenes of carnage so that he will become accustomed 
to them, she was accommodating herself to the bitter-sweet draught of 
peace by sipping it morning and afternoon at the path’s end. 

He followed her back, and all night the thoughts rioted in his 
brain. He could not sleep. Now he took the manager’s position. He 
pointed out to himself that he had always been very suggestible. He 
recalled childhood when too weird stories had sent him to bed in 
paroxysms of terror. He imagined going up to the woman and con- 
fronting her and the hysteria of her eyes acquiring a new hysteria 
of wonder as she tried to fathom this manner of man who was attribut- 
ing such wild motives to her. 

When morning came he descended haggard to breakfast and after- 
wards as he had known he would he took the trail that led to the cliff. 
She was already there—staring, staring. He noted now that her shoul- 
ders had a quiet resignation to them which almost sang of the peace 
she so ardently desired. Suppose then he should find the courage to 
come forth out of the copse and bare himself as a would-be savior, 
what new perception of the world could he offer which would make 
her revalue it? 

Almost against his will he forced himself out into the clearing. The 
sound of his body brushing against the leaves brought her about facing 
him with her staring eyes. 

He smiled at her, nodding his head, as a sign of good morning. Her 
lips opened and closed in a quiet answer. 

“Good morning.” 

And the pitch of her voice was so natural it left him confused, 
incapable after his herculean effort of proceeding further. He passed 
on across the clearing as if their meeting had been the most casual of 
accidents. 

His cowardice annoyed him. He upbraided himself for being a 
child unwilling to face an important unpleasantness. Analogous occa- 
sions on which he had behaved badly returned to him. But in those 
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cases it had only been his own life that was at stake. Here a tea-table 
self-consciousness had become almost murder. He resolved that that 
afternoon he would see the thing through. 

He ate lunch with a fierce determination and then with the same 
desperate intensity he walked up the path. When he saw that the 
woman was not in her usual place he knew it was his intrusion of the 
morning which had altered matters. She had sought a more private 
spot in which to accomplish her destruction. Hysteria welled up within 
him. What if at this very moment it was occurring? He began to search 
frantically, moving out in ever-widening circles. 

At last he saw her. She was at the bottom of the cliff moving as 
quickly as he was. He attempted to find a way down the cliff’s surface 
but the grade was too steep. By the time he had made the necessary 
detours she was gone. 

Was it possible she knew he suspected? It almost seemed that way. 
Now she had become cleverer. In the evening when he attempted to 
follow her, she eluded him. Perhaps it was only chance. The woods 
were dark and it was easy to go off on a tangent. But the following 
morning the same thing happened. They came to a fork in the trail 
and he would have sworn she had veered right, but following the trail 
deep into the woods he found he had lost her again. 

It was not until the second evening after she had deserted her old 
haunts that he discovered the new one. He was surprised to find that 
all she had done was to move three or four hundred yards further 
along the edge of the cliff. If he had continued on from the old spot 
he would have run into it. She stood as he had seen her on the two 
other occasions, staring down. But this time she was dressed differently. 
She wore white instead of the customary black. That was significant, 
he knew. His theory was that she had put aside her mourning as a 
symbol of its final termination. His heart leaped. Was it to be that 
evening? It would be so much better if just as it were to happen he 
were to reach out and grasp her. Then frustrated, emotion boiling 
within her, she would break. He would not have to pry it out of her. 
She would cry on his shoulder and the words would seethe out without 
prompting. 

She turned to go and he had still said nothing. A full moon shone 
directly onto her face. He saw the face with wonder. It was dead. The 
pain had been cancelled—from the eyes also; it had died in anticipation. 
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He wondered if it was right for him to interfere, and by the time he 
had debated the question she was gone. 

Now he knew. She would come up the path in the morning. She 

would move with slow, even steps to the cliffs edge. She would not 
hesitate a moment. The steps would take her over the brink and that 
last glimmer of life which lingered in her limbs would be crushed from 
her. ; 
He had delayed so long. He had allowed her spirit to perish. Per- 
haps if he now intruded he would be more guilty than ever. But still 
it was necessary for him to act. He would come here early. He would 
wait for her. He would prevent the final consummation. 

Before retiring he left word with the room-clerk to be awakened 
at six-thirty. Dreams oppressed him. He was at the path’s end and the 
pale, dead face was saying to him, “You let the nerve die. And now you 
will save the shell of the tooth.” The telephone rang and he rejoiced 
to be awake again. 

He dressed quickly, and omitting breakfast he hurried up the trail. 
Like a sentinel walking a post, he paced up and down the cliff’s edge 
constantly turning to stare at the path and then constantly looking at 
his watch. 

Eight-thirty. Nine. Nine-thirty. Ten. Was it possible, he won- 
dered, the woman could have given him the slip again? He dared not 
leave the spot and yet he wished to hunt through the woods. 

By twelve he knew she would not come. He had worked himself 
up into panic and he ran through the woods back to the hotel. Possibly 
her routine had again changed and he would find her as he had seen 
her first seated on the porch dressed in black. 

In front of the hotel was a crowd. An ambulance was drawn up 
at the entrance. Hospital orderlies were lifting something into a 
stretcher. Although he knew what it was he had to ask. 

One of the guests told him excitedly, “She jumped four stories just 
a few moments ago.” 

He couldn’t listen further. He went to his room and sat in a 
chair. Now he knew the agony of the woman’s soul intimately as if it 
had passed into him. 





ON AND ON 


Spud Johnson 
On a Lady’s Morning ‘Task 


HE COOL LIVING ROOM had windows along both sides, since 

it extended the entire width of the house. To the east was the 

portal, then the drive, and beyond that an orchard. To the west a 

stretch of green lawn and shade trees. Martha Durham came down- 

stairs in a cool white dress, and as she entered the living room, with 

its dark, subdued luster, both she and the room suddenly looked even 
cooler and more comfortable than before. 

A girl who was dusting the table at the far end of the room looked 
up and said, “Good morning, Miss Martha.” 

“Good morning, Julia. Will you tell Miss Cass to come in? I 
want her to do a letter for me.” Julia disappeared obediently into the 
room beyond. 

As Martha walked to the long window looking out over the lawn, 
she fingered, reflectively, several sheets of note paper she held in her 
hand and looked out into the sunny morning with a kind of grim 
severity. She tapped with a pencil on the window sill impatiently and 
felt very businesslike. 

“Good mawning, Miss Du-um,” said Miss Cass as she entered. Her 
voice had a studied modulation and an affected manner of emphasizing 
the fact that she certainly did not pronounce her r’s—no, indeed, not 
she. 

“I must get a letter off to Mr. Bryant,” said Martha, crisply. “We 
had a meeting of the Indian Protective Association last night and this 
must go off as soon as possible. Use the association stationery. Are 
you ready? Dear Mr. Bryant:—you know the address—Although last 
fall the Government was asked to provide rations for the pueblos of 
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Cordova and San Geronimo, and although during the winter an inves- 
tigation was made by a committee appointed by our association, five 
hundred dollars obtained from Commissioner Church and other money 
raised, we find that the situation is still acute. Period. Paragraph. 

“We have now made another survey and have learned that there 
is no more feed in the pueblo of San Geronimo, that three horses have 
starved to death, and that the cattle are in very, very poor condition. 
Period. It will be some time, you must understand, before the Indians 
can depend upon having enough grazing to alleviate this condition, 
as it has been an extremely dry spring following a very bad winter. 
Period. There are over one hundred head of stock at San Geronimo; 
it will take from twenty-five to thirty tons of alfalfa to carry them 
through.” She looked up from her notes and added: 

‘And by the way, please spell alfalfa correctly this time. Two l’s, 
two f’s and three a’s, but none of them together.” Miss Cass blushed. 
“Same paragraph. Alfalfa is selling at twenty dollars and fifty cents 
a ton. The work horses should have corn also, as their strength must 
be kept up so that the’ proper care of the crops can be assured. The 
mares and cows must be taken care of—eh—semicolon—otherwise the 
colts and calves will be lost.” 

At this point Julia again entered the room and apologized for her 
interruption when she saw Miss Martha’s cold stare. 

“Well,” said Martha. 

‘“‘Tonita wanted to know how many for lunch, please,” said Julia. 

“There will be three ladies besides myself,” Martha answered in 
the same businesslike tone in which she had been dictating. ‘We'll 
have the chops and those artichokes and fruit salad—tell her not to 
forget the cherries this time—and I suppose we'd better have peas. No 
potatoes, of course. And toast Melba.” She dismissed Julia with a nod. 

“Where was I, Miss Cass?”’ 

“You had gotten as fah as ‘the colts and the cahlves will be lost.’ ” 

“Oh, yes. Paragraph. As most of the Indians’ small capital is 
invested in their stock, feed must be provided or the entire—ah— 
wealth: parenthesis, question mark, parenthesis—of the pueblo will 
be wiped out. Paragraph. Hmm. 

“It is, however, the human situation at Cordova that has become 
acute. Period. The Government rations are delivered to the Indians 
at Haskins Junction. It is a forty-eight-mile round trip from Cordova 
over heavy sandy roads, and the undersized, weakened Indian horses 
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cannot haul over five hundred pounds a trip. Period. But the most 
pathetic and terrible thing is to feel their morale is breaking. Period. 
The lieutenant governor asserted proudly—” 

“Miss Durham,” said Julia, once more appearing at the door, 
“I’m sorry, but Tonita left the artichokes on the back porch last night 
and forgot to bring them in this morning. ‘They’ve been lying in 
the sun and they’re sort of wilted.” 

“Indeed,” said Martha, expressing all her indignation in her tone. 
“Then tell her to cook the rest of those string beans.” 

“I think we cooked them all last night, Miss Durham.” 

“What? All six pounds?” Julia thought Miss Martha was going 
to explode. ‘Then for heaven’s sake open a can of corn! Where 
was I, Miss Cass?” 

“ ‘The leftenant guvunuh ussutted.’” 

“‘Asserted proudly, quote.” Here Martha shuffled her notes until 
she found what the lieutenant governor apparently did, in fact, say, 
and then read from them: “ ‘Yes, we’re short of grub, but we’re not 
begging.’ Period. End of quote. And they’re not begging,” she said, 
with asperity, looking up at Miss Cass as though she had contradicted 
her. “But when the matter of vegetable seed was brought up, there 
was a note of hopelessness in his reply. Quote. ‘Yes, we like to have 
a garden and our own vegetables.’ Period. ‘Yes, our women can dry 
them—but what’s the use?’ Query. ‘We don’t have no water.’ Period. 
‘We plant them, but they all dry up and our work and seed is all 
wasted.’ Pcriod. “There isn’t any use unless we get the water.’ Period. 
‘Our patent says we have a right to the water for four days a week, 
but this spring we haven’t had it at all, not even for one day.’ Period. 
“There isn't any use doing anything unless we can get the water.’ 
Period. End of quote. Paragraph.” 

Martha was warming to her task. At this juncture she put her 
notes behind her and strode the length of the room. Turning at the 
far end, she put three fingers of her left hand on the polished edge of 
the broad table which Julia had luckily dusted before she was dis- 
missed from the room; and fixing her eyes on the helpless Miss Cass 
as though she were the assembled membership of the New Mexico 
Indian Protective Association, she continued rhetorically and accus- 
ingly: 

“The present situation at Cordova is entirely due to lack of water. 
Period.” Miss Cass cringed slightly as though solely responsible—or as 
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though she had remembered guiltily that she had used twice as much 
water as was necessary an hour or so ago in her bath. 

“The irrigation service has surveyed a site for and recommended 
the construction of a dam in the Cordova canyon which would supply 
water both to the pueblo and to the settlers. Period. An appropria- 
tion clause providing funds for this is contained in the Smith-Breck- 
enridge—hyphenated—bill. Period. If this money is not provided, 
either the Cordova pueblo must starve or else all the settlers must 
move out. At present there is not water for both. Period.” , 

After delivering this indictment, Martha paced back the length 
of the room and stood over Miss Cass. She relaxed, slightly, and re- 
sumed a more conversational and propitiatory tone. 

“Paragraph. Will you send money to the New Mexico Indian 
Protective Association for the immediate relief of these Indians and 
will you make every possible effort to put before Senators and Repre- 
sentatives the necessity of passing the Smith-Breckenridge bill this 
session so that work on the Cordova dam may be begun this summer, 
thus providing immediate work for the Indians and placing them in 
a position where their farms will be self-supporting? Query. Para- 
graph. 

“As a matter of fact—” 

Julia ventured only her head inside the door this time. 

“Miss Durham, there is an Indian at the back door wants to see 
you.” 

“Tell him I’m not at home. And Julia, be sure the table is care- 
fully set for luncheon. . Miss Cass will arrange the tulips. . . .” 

She turned her attention again toward Miss Cass. “I think we'll 
just end the letter there, Miss Cass. Very sincerely yours, I think, 
would be the best form—or perhaps just sincerely. . . . If Mrs. God- 
dard phones, switch her on to the blue sitting room upstairs. I’m going 
to lie down.” 

And Martha Durham, her morning work completed, left the 
room with an air of satisfaction. 





TO A JESUS OR A LINCOLN 


O’ Kane Foster 


T HAD SNOWED heavily on the South Side. The streets and sidewalks 
I were icy, and the broken-down outlines of the Negro quarter were 
sketched in white. The windows of the shops were steamed over. And 
the saloons were crowded with harsh, hilarious men—filled with that 
excited surge of life that was so useless to them as a race. 

The Negro district was the most adventurous place in town. 
Gregory knew that there life was being lived violently; that among the 
falling shacks and burnt-out houses and bulging brick walls, desire 
and longing reached their exquisite peaks. 

Yes, it was the longing of the Negroes that moved him most. Their 
longing to realize again their tribal ritual. Oh, the setting wasn’t 
right for the exotic beauty of the Negro’s African dream. The room- 
ing houses, the basement flats, the frosted store-front churches, the 
25¢ houses in the alleys, the fortunetellers, the sorcerers, the numbers 
runners. The incorrigible boys, the truants, the burglars, the dope 
peddlars, the quality Negroes, the murderers. Oh, the Negroes wanted 
to die. This wasting of a whole species in ignominious idleness! Yes, 
they wanted to die. Their fecundity was God’s irony. Kill them, 
said the white race. Kill the fecundity of their warm women’s wombs. 
Of what use are the Negroes to civilization? What is the good of the 
colored race? None! None! It was so America thought of the 
Negroes. 

Gregory was always thrilled by the strange sounds of the Negro 
streets. ‘The slurred voices, the meowy diphthongs, the sympathetic 
tongue clickings, the lyrical melancholy of a laughing, dying race. 

The great Negro race was grief-stricken, forsaken, dying. The 
whole race was dying. They roamed their dirty, garbage-frozen streets, 
merrily looking for death. 
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“Take off your coat, Greg,” said Dan. “And let’s get down to 
the a and b of it. If I don’t get that algebra in my head, I'll disgrace 
my race.” 

“Aw, you can do the algebra, Dan,” said Gregory, flinging his coat 
on the Negro’s bed. 

He was entranced by the house in which Dan lived. 

There were always dark people coming and going in the hallways 
or lingering childlike over Dan’s big shoulder. The members of the 
family seemed endless. ‘They laughed and shrilled the terrors, the 
delights of their dark lives. 

Tonight in the fluttering gas light the Negro and the white boy 
sat pondering their algebra side by side. 

“Twelve shovels weigh sixty pounds,” said Dan. ‘What is the 
weight of one? Umhum. That’s easy: five.” 

“Oh, no, no,” said Gregory. “You must make an equation. Look: 
x=%/,5. And simplifying, x equals 5.” 

“Equals?” said Dan. “Do they misabuse that ‘equals’ in algebra 
like they do in history? Every time she says ‘equals’ I’m off on another 
tangent. Equality. Equality. Is there anything in it after all, Greg? 
To a man who can see, we’re equal. To a Jesus or a Lincoln. But 
I don’t know—maybe we're always going to be doomed to be only 
philosophically equal, Greg. Maybe we’re going to have to be satis- 
fied with that. But what we want are a lot of practical equalities. We 
don’t want sexual equality. But every time we ask for commercial 
opportunity in the Loop, or a back porch that won’t fall down, they’re 
afraid we’re asking to miscegenate with all the white daughters of 
the country. I think the South knows a black revolution is coming 
—bloodless or bloody whichever they want to make it—that ten million 
of us are going to assert ourselves as men—come what may. ‘The big 
thing in us as a race is rising like a flood—” 

Just at that moment Dan’s father raged to life in the kitchen. 

“I got you to know I say I go in there, I go in there!” he swore 
at Dan’s mother. “I don’t want them goddam white son of bitches 
in my house!” He came lurching into the room, as always a black 
savage at bay in the jungle. 

“Good evening, you white bastard,” he said, leering at Greg. 

“Father,” said Dan, “please go on back to the kitchen—” 

“You keep yo dam mouf shut,” he said, taking a step toward his 
tall son. “I’m gonna kill some nigger in this house he come home 
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an’ out-talk hisself.” He jostled his son’s body and looked up into 
Dan’s frightened eyes. 

Gregory started quietly to pick up his things. It was terrible to 
have the full power of a Negro’s anger turned on one. 

“Sit down, Greg,” said Dan. “You're welcome here.” 

“I already told you not to talk fancy like that. Come whoopin’ 
an’ hollerin’ home with them white bastards’ howsomebbers. I break 
yo goddam neck yo go that school. You ain’t gonna do nothing 
nohow but work the rest of your life. No matter how many how- 
somebbers of those white bastards yo learn. An’ dirty work too. You 
done sold yo Negro respectability for a few howsomebbers of those 
white bastards. My children just as well be ignorant niggers at home 
as chasing that school learning and hope some day you get to jazz 
a white woman.” 

“Oh, you! you!” cried Dan’s mother, entering. “Get out of 
here!”’ She sidled him toward the door with her soft heavy body. 

“I don’t care I am the blackest nigger in Chicago,” said Dan’s 
father. ‘Glad I’m black. I got you to know I wouldn’t be white. 
If I was reborn again at quarter past seven I’d want to be black. In 
fact, blacker. Oh, my Lord, you come whoopin’ an’ hollerin’ home 
with those howsomebbers like you was white, when you just a goddam 
nigger alley bat like the rest of us. Take the schools to raise sho-nough 
hell with a nigger’s idea of hisself—” He was insane now with his 
own ugly, tortured life. His blackness was an insanity; it went on 
and on in vicious self-pity. And although his people hated him for 
the bold way he voiced the vile truth of all their lives—yet they felt 
sorry for his utter agony. 

Elizabeth, a beautiful white Negro, was in the doorway. 

“Why you—!” swore her father, when he saw her. He flew his 
crooked hand toward her delicate powdered face. But Dan pinned 
his father’s arm to his side and carried him out of the room. 

“I got you to know I kill you goddam—” 

“That's all right, Father—” said Dan’s voice patiently. 

There was a short scuffle in the kitchen. 

Elizabeth waited quietly in the room for it to be over. She 
smiled a lonely greeting to Gregory. She was a lovely white woman 
out of some romance. She was dressed in a lavender, fur-collared 
suit. There was a delicate perfume about her, and her gestures, in 
the shabby room, were civilized and tragic. Yes, she was white. 
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Dan came back smiling. Elizabeth looked at him anxiously. Now 
that she stood next to Dan she was a Negro. His color in some strange 
way instilled his characteristics upon her tragic face. Yes, Negroes 
had a power to make her dark. 7 

“Just the regular hullaballoo-loo, Elizabeth. He’s a greater 
menace to my gétting ahead than th white folks. But don’t worry. 
Why did you risk coming back to this neighborhood, Elizabeth?” 

“Oh, I—had to! I had to! I couldn’t stay away any longer from 
you and Mother—” 

Dan was silent. 

“It was risky coming back, Elizabeth. You're safe. You're out. 
You’re over the ‘line.’ How are you doing, Elizabeth?” 

“Oh, it’s a wonderful job, Dan. They don’t suspect me. They 
don’t suspect me! And I can do it wonderfully.” 

“Of course, you can, Elizabeth.” 

“Oh, but I’m so frightened all the time, Dan.” 

“‘Ain’t no way on earth to tell you aren’t white, Elizabeth.” He 
knew her fundamental fear. 

“Oh, I know, but I’m so frightened every moment I’m there. At 
evening I feel so frightened—so drawn here. Oh, it’s awful. Awful. 
Why, why, why do I have to live such a lie? Why if I’m worth forty 
dollars a week white—why isn’t the real me worth the same? Oh, the 
real me! What is it? Oh, I’m so frightened, Dan. So frightened. 
Everything here depends upon my lie. I’m shady now. Just what 
I didn’t ever want to be. A ghost between two worlds. That’s what 
I am.” 

“Even so, you shouldn’t have come here, Elizabeth,” said Dan. 
“It’s dangerous.” 

“Oh, I had to!” she said. ‘I wanted to see John.” 

“John?” said Dan uneasily. 

“Is Ophelia still—” 

“Well, Elizabeth, you know that man loves you. Ophelia just 
has him when he’s weak.” 

“Yes, I know. But does he have to—-Oh, God—I suppose I should 
have slept with him. Gone nigger-nigger and slept with him. That 
would have decided what color I was. I wouldn’t have had to worry 
about passing then. Not become a ghost. Oh, but something in 
me rebelled against anything bestial—anything immoral. Oh, do 
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they think because we are black we are incapable of noble attitudes 
too—?” , 

They heard laughter and the door below slam. 

“I think that’s John coming now,” said Dan. 

Ophelia, tall, black, with wound-red lips, flounced into the room. 
Behind her was John, tall and handsome in his velvet-collared Ches- 
terfield. His black concave cheeks were forlorn with fortitude. 

- Elizabeth was again.a beautiful white Negro as she looked at him 
anxiously. 

“Elizabeth!” he said, going to her immediately. 

Ophelia laughed: “Look at her! Sure takes a nigger to dress like 
a high spot!” 

“Oh, Elizabeth, Elizabeth—” said John, hopelessly. 

“Gloves!” said Ophelia, going up to her sister and touching the 
long white gauntlets. “Just about sleep in dem gloves, don’t you; 
fear you give yo knuckles away on Wilson Avenue, eh?” said Ophelia. 

John stood over the white woman. He spoke plaintively, yet 
nobly: “Elizabeth, I get to worrying about you—all night. I keep 
wanting to come over there and see if you’re all right. Seems I know 
when you're suffering, Elizabeth. Every moment. I got as far as 
Lake Street one night ’fore I got hold of myself. Look here, I said, 
you go near that girl and give her away to that white man she’s work- 
ing for, and you’re the low-downest Negro alive. But you needn't 
ever worry about me, Elizabeth.” He looked at her with somber 
broken power. 

Ophelia laughed: ‘Hell, you just white enough to look dirty, Liz. 
Any color better than white. White nigger folks all bastards. You 
can’t hold them white looks. They find you out on Wilson Avenue. 
Is that where you live?” 

“Be quiet, Ophelia,” said Dan. 

“T'll get her address, just wait!” 

“Oh, John, I—” Elizabeth sprang to him, and took his hand. 

“Don’t worry, Elizabeth,” said John. “You've passed. And you’ve 
got to stay passed. Big price for us all to pay—” 

“Oh, I know, I know,” she cried. “It’s terrible. But I’ve got to 
stay passed and hold that job or you'll all starve. Otherwise—Oh!” 

“You don’t worry, Elizabeth,” said John. “It’s just that I worry 
about you. Every, every night. You over there among the whites 
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all alone. If I find myself walkin’ North again some night, I know 
what to do—” 

“I reckon he does,” laughed Ophelia. “He just come on back 
and ask me fo’ something sweet. He know it be a long time before 
you do.” 

“Elizabeth, I:swear—” said John. “Oh, I’m a wild nigger, Eliza- 
beth. Something in me wild. I try. I try. Just got no endurance. 
But I wouldn’t hurt you for anything on earth, honey—” He almost 
knelt before the woman he loved. 

Ophelia laughed: “There you go talking that white trash talk 
again. Ha Ha Eeeeh!” It was her father’s own cruel laugh. “I don’t 
care I’m the blackest nigger in Chicago,” she said. ‘Glad I’m black. 
I wouldn’t be white. If I was born again at quarter past eleven I'd 
want to be black. In fact, blacker. You just wait,” she said to Eliza- 
beth. “I get your address. I'll play hell with your job like I sho-nough 
played hell with your man—” 

“Oh!” cried Elizabeth, running from the room. 

“Elizabeth, Elizabeth—” said John, not daring to follow her. 

In the doorway now was a golden glow of many, many lights. 
Dan’s great great grandfather in a long white flour-sack robe stood 
holding a large pink birthday cake. In it were one hundred and five 
brightly burning matches, lighting up the old man’s happy, ancient 
face. 

“Greg,” said Dan, “sometimes on nights like this I get to thinking 
algebra is beside the point.” 





PLEASE GIVE A RIDE TO A 
SERVICEMAN 


Bernice Dunn 


T DID NOT START to rain until they had left San Francisco and 
had crossed the Oakland Bridge. Then a light drizzle began to 
fall. It was only a little after four o’clock on a winter afternoon; a 
gray half-light like a gauzy veil fell across the bay shore and across the 
little towns that they passed. The pavement was glossy wet; the wheels 
of the shiny blue car splashed and crackled over it with the sound of hot 
grease bubbling in a pan. 

Mr. Devlone reached over and turned on the windshield wipers. 

“Can’t see a thing,” he said. He was a middle-aged, rugged man 
with a pepper-and-salt moustache. He wore an expensive-looking 
overcoat. A signet ring glittered on his pudgy hand. 

His wife settled back against the seat cushions. She pulled the 
collar of her mink coat up at her neck and fingered her little flowered 
hat. 

“Oh, bother the rain,” she said. ‘Have you got a cigarette, 
Charles?” She would have been quite youthful-looking except for the 
sharp etching of lines that ran from the corners of her mouth to her 
pointed chin. 

Charles took one hand off the wheel and fumbled inside his over- 
coat. He handed her an opened pack. She lighted a cigarette and 
they rode on in silence for a few moments. 

“Look at those poor boys out there in the rain,” said Mrs. Devlone. 

They had passed sailors all the way by the side of the road, some 
standing by themselves, some standing in groups of two or three, all 
trying to thumb a ride. 

“Against Navy regulations, I’m sure,” said Mr. Devlone. 

“I suppose so,” said his wife, “but how would those boys get back 
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to the Navy Yard if they didn’t try to get a ride? The busses are so 
crowded.” | 

“What do they go wandering around the country for?” said Mr. 
Devlone. 

“There must be a lot of. them who do,” said his wife. “Didn’t 
you see the sigm back there at the bridge? It said, ‘Please Give a 
Ride to a Serviceman’.” 

“I saw it,” said Mr. Devlone, “but you know we never pick any- 
body up, Cora. Anyway, he’d get the back seat damp with his wet 
clothes. Water would ruin it.” 

“I don’t care,” said Cora as they passed another sailor with his 
arm extended. “I feel selfish. After all, it is raining. And we are 
going right by the Navy Yard. Please, dear?” 

Mr. Devlone sighed. 

‘Well, I suppose so . . . since we’re almost there anyway. I'll stop 
and pick up the next one we come to.” 

They had not driven far before they saw in the distance a tall 
figure by the roadside with the familiar square white sailor cap on 
his head. He wore a raincoat with the collar turned up. Mr. Devlone 
took his foot off the gas and the car began to slow up. It was a little 
darker by now, and the rain was heavier, falling diagonally against the 
windshield. It was not until they had pulled over to the soft shoulder 
of the road and drew up to the sailor, not until the car was rolling to a 
stop, that they saw his face. Then Mrs. Devlone gave a slight gasp. 

The sailor was a Negro. 

“My God,” said Mr. Devlone. “Cora, I told you... .” 

Involuntarily his hand went to the gear shift on the wheel and 
his foot reached for the clutch. Cora’s hand on his knee stopped him. 

“We've stopped now,” she said. ‘We just can’t go on, can we?” 

The sailor meantime had made no motion toward the car. He 
stood there with the raindrops glistening on his coat, a tall, straight 
figure, tall as only some Negroes can be, with great huge arms hang- 
ing at his sides. He was about twenty-six or twenty-seven. His skin 
was brown, and the whites of his eyes stood out as he eyed them side- 
ways without turning his head, eyed them a little coldly and warily, 
his head tilted back and his flat nostrils twitching a little. 

The look that passed between the three, the two white people and 
the Negro sailor, sliced only a fraction of a second. Mrs. Devlone 
leaned forward and rolled her window down. 
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“Hop in,” she said with a polite smile and what she meant to be a 
gracious nod. 

The sailor’s face relaxed; he stretched black lips across white teeth 
in asmile. He opened the rear door of the car. 

“Many thanks,” he said in a musical bass voice. “I sure do appre- 
ciate this.” Then to Mrs. Devlone’s surprise he added, “Just a minute 
please and I'll take off this raincoat so I won’t get the back seat wet.” 

Mrs. Devlone shot a triumphant look at her husband. He glanced 
quickly at the Negro and then turned away, his fingers drumming on 
the wheel. The Negro sailor carefully folded his coat inside out. His 
motions were not slow so much as they were assured and cool. Then 
he got into the car and slammed the door. He laid the overcoat across 
his knees. His legs were so long that his knees almost reached to the 
back of the seat ahead. He leaned back comfortably, his large black 
hands with the pinkish palms crossed in his lap. 

Mr. Devlone looked through the rear-view mirror to see if the 
highway was clear as he swung the car back onto the pavement. The 
back of his neck and his ears were a little red. 

No one spoke for a few moments. The wheels of the car spun 
very fast on the wet road. Mr. Devlone switched on the headlights. 
There was a shimmering yellow path before them. Across it the rain 
fell in a fine sheet. After a while Mrs. Devlone said, over her shoulder 
and in a rather loud voice so the sailor would know she was talking 
to him, “It’s beginning to rain quite hard, isn’t it?” 

“That’s right,” the sailor answered in his deep voice. It was the 
kind of voice that seems to roll on ball bearings. 

“I imagine it will keep up all night,” she continued. 

“That’s right,” the sailor said again. 

She looked back at him. 

“That looks like a fine raincoat,” she said cheerfully. 

“Yes,” said the sailor. 

He doesn’t seem to have much to say, she thought. It crossed her 
mind that he probably had never had such-a good overcoat before in 
his life. And he does seem like such a nice colored boy, she thought. 

“Ask him how far he’s going,” said Mr. Devlone. 

Mrs. Devlone turned to the back seat again. 

“How far are you . . . ?” she began. 

“I’m going to the Navy Yard,” said the sailor. 

Mrs. Devlone was about to repeat his words to Charles when she 
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realized that the sailor had spoken directly to her husband. Was there 
perhaps something impertinent in his so doing? She pushed the 
thought away from her. 

“Well,” she said quickly, turning a little in her seat, “we'll be 
going right by there.” 

She had a sudden warm glowing feeling inside of her. She thought 
of all the members of the colored race that she had ever heard about— 
Paul Robeson and Marian Anderson, Duke Ellington and that other 
one, the man who did so many wonderful things with peanuts—why, 
there were lots of famous colored people. She was glad that she and 
Charles had been broad-minded enough to pick this boy up. Who 
would ever have thought he would turn out to be a Negro? She could 
hear herself at the next bridge club meeting: “My dears, we never 
thought of such a thing of course . . . but we picked him up anyway 
even if . . . even if he was a Negro.” 

She patted her cigarette out in the ashtray on the dashboard and 
turned half around in her seat so that she could get a better view of 
him. 

“Have you been in the Navy long?” she asked. 

“That’s right,” he answered earnestly in his velvet voice. 

He did not say any more, so Mrs. Devlone persisted. 

“How long?” 

“I enlisted the day after Pearl Harbor,” he answered, looking at 
her with his large eyes. 

“Well!” said Mrs. Devlone. ‘Did you hear that, Charles?’ She 
was pleased. That certainly showed the right spirit. ‘He said he 
enlisted the day after. . . .” 

“Yes, I heard him,” said Mr. Devlone vaguely. He was holding 
the wheel in his right hand and with a handkerchief in his left hand 
he was wiping away the steam that had formed on the windshield. 

She turned again and faced the back seat. She noticed that the 
sailor’s long fingers, black on the outside and pink underneath, clasped 
and unclasped as they lay in his lap. 

“I suppose you’ve seen some action,” she said. 

There was the very slightest pause before he answered. 

“My ship’s in drydock now getting repaired,” he said. 

She could see he did not want to pursue the subject any further. 
It struck her as rather odd that he should be the one to decide what 
to talk or not to talk about. 
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“I suppose it’s rather hard for a . . . ” she caught herself in time 
... “hard to get a ride. Did you have to wait long in the rain? I 
noticed your raincoat was pretty wet.” 

“Not long,” he said in his deep melodious voice. ‘“‘Not long. Some- 
body usually comes along.” Then he added, one would almost have 
said slyly, ‘‘I about always get picked up sooner or later.” 

He did sound rather sure of himself, at that, she thought. As 
though it wasn’t particularly important that they had stopped to pick 
him up, when he must know that without them he might be out in 
the rain even now. Nevertheless she was still determined to be sociable. 

“My husband and I drive up to Vallejo from the city quite often,” 
she said. “Our married daughter lives there. We live in San Fran- 
cisco. My husband... .” 

The sailor was looking at her with a strange impassive look. Her 
eyes wavered. It suddenly occurred to her that she was chatting with 
a...a Negro. 

“We often come to Vallejo,” she finished lamely. 

The Negro turned his head and looked out of the side window. 
She could see the reflection of the lights of cars, going in the opposite 
direction, pass across his dark face, glitter in his eyes. She felt the least, 
just the tiniest bit of resentment. Perhaps he had known other white 
people who talked with him as an equal, forgot themselves. He cer- 
tainly had shown no interest in carrying on a conversation. Perhaps 
that was a defense mechanism that colored people . . . well, Negroes 
. . . had built up. She recalled the way this sailor had hesitated about 
getting into the car until he was certain that they really meant to pick 
him up. She could not help feeling a small rising tide of irritation 
against him. After all, they were doing him a favor. And yet he had 
said nothing out of the way, certainly. His few words had been 
polite and careful. A white man would have spoken the same. At the 
words in her mind she felt an abrupt overpowering rush of . . . of she 
could not say what. That was indeed just the point. A white man 
would have done the same. One expected a Negro to be, well, a bit more 

. subservient was not quite the word . . . obliging, perhaps. And 
suddenly with a wish beyond reason she wanted to say something that 
would cut into that smooth voice, that mild level look, something that 
would remind him who he was. After all, in the South he would 
certainly never get a ride. 

The speedometer read fifty-five. The car rolled along splashing 
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water up at each side in a wide arc as it went through the rolling sheets 
that slid across the road. The warm glow inside of her, the friendly 
feeling she had at first felt, was gone now. She turned and said, “What 
part of the South are you from?” 

“I’m from Detroit,” he said softly, pleasantly. “Michigan.” 

“Oh,” she said, and it seemed as though she could not stop her 
words, “‘that’s where they had race riots a few years ago, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Devlone shot her a quick look. 

The Negro sailor’s hands stopped moving in his lap. His voice 
when he answered was a harmonious purr, as though a lion slept. 

“That’s right,” he said in his slow, almost mournful voice. 

They had crossed the Carquinez Bridge now; the graceful arches 
that span the dark swirling straits were behind them. They were pass- 
ing rows of government housing projects, long low buildings all alike, 
with windows lighted here and there. They sped down a slight decline 
and at the bottom the road split in two. To the right it turned to the 
city of Vallejo, whose neon lights they could see reflected in the murky 
sky. A causeway to the left under the bulk of a huge gray gas tank led 
to the Mare Island Navy Yard, to the drydocks, to the ships in from 
the Pacific. Mrs. Devlone did not look behind again. 

Mr. Devlone slowed the car. 

“Ask him if he wants to get out here,” he said gruffly. 

“That's right,” came the calm voice of the Negro sailor. 

Mr. Devlone put the brakes on hard and drew up to the curb 
beside a shelter built for bus passengers. There were two people inside 
the shelter, a boy and a large glutinous-looking woman. Their faces 
were white masks in the half-dark. 

The Negro sailor opened the back door as the car rolled to a stop. 
He eased his big frame out into the rain. As the door opened Mrs. 
Devlone caught the sharp, lonely smell of the salt water of the bay. - 

“Many thanks,” said the sailor, and the slamming of the car door 
cut short his words before Mrs. Devlone could think of anything to say. 

The car started up and turned to the right toward Vallejo, toward 
their married daughter’s home, and a warm delicious dinner, and a 
good bed with clean, smooth sheets. Something impelled Mrs. Devlone 
to turn around once more and look out of the rear window. She could 
just barely make out the figure of the Negro as he ran head bent against 
the rain along the causeway to the entrance of the Navy Yard. And just 
then something on the back seat caught her eye. 
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“Why, look,” she said; “he forgot his raincoat, Charles.” 

“Hell, that’s so,” said Charles. “I'll throw it out in the gutter 
when we get to the next corner. He had a lot of nerve, that shine.” 

“But won’t he get into trouble for losing his raincoat?” she asked. 

“Of course he will,” said Mr. Devlone, pulling up to the curb. 

He got out and opened the back door. As he picked the coat up, 
Mrs. Devlone drew her breath in sharply. 

“Why, look,” she said. “The coat is folded right side out now 
and all the water has got over the back seat. We'll never get the stain 
out.” 

Mr. Devlone picked the raincoat up and threw it hard into the 
dirty gutter. He got back into the car, and the motor raced as he 
started off again. Neither one said anything. Two words were going 
through Mrs. Devlone’s mind, over and over, keeping time to the 
crunch of the wheels as they turned on the wet pavement: 

“Damned nigger, damned nigger, damned nigger. . 





POETRY 


FIVE POEMS 
DARK HOLIDAY 


Some time the day will waken where 
the tan grass ripples like 

an itch across the cancerous 

river silt. As the intelligence 


Suspects more than the crude 
compulsions of the ignorant, 
the masochistic view expands 
imagination’s tortured flight. 


Behind the hollow where I walk, 
the railroad closes like a book 
upon my cardboard diffidence. 
Suggestive as an empty house, 


Anger exploits my loneliness; and 
persons and places long struck 
down, rise up, destroy my mind’s 
recess, inhabit my heart, tick 


With the tears of old injustices. 
The landscape crisps to the 
inflamed heart, luring the moths 
of petty spites, the fluttering 


Resentments of delayed revenge. It 
is a way of looking beyond birth, 

as I imagine fields beyond these 
hills—an introverted heritage. 
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Self-knowledge begets nothing; or, at 
best, records the circumstance 
before the fumbling doctor and 
obtuse police. Here, the horizon, 


Feeding the starvation curse, lends 
its desertioh to bitterness, 

conquers the conquerer, impales 
the frustrate victor on its 


Pointed emptiness. Wires whine in 
the wind. The mind whirs among 
the cabled tensions of the past. 

Like a black illusion of a 


Holiday, the coal-sand, sinking to 

my step, sifts to a beach where 

no one bathes. Now a locomotive, 
bearing down, rumbles its ponderous 


Person past. The engine’s steam casts 
forth its self-inflicted pain, drives 

out the piston hate of it until the 
wisps dissolve like anger in the air. 


THE TOMB OF BAUDELAIRE 


Out from the town, desolate at dusk, 
the rail-crossed countryside begins. 

A few sullen trees, grey with the 
breath of the public dump, stretch 


Tenuous arms across the pallid sky. 
Too brittle for tears, they long 
have lost leaves’ faculty of eyes 
to shed the rain. Yet, there is 


A little while, even in this place, 
while life remains, to touch the 
hands’ unspoken generosity. Desire, 
like a face weeping behind its mask, 
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Finds recess here. Among the mounds of 
ash on ash, near the greediness 

of flame, no more than a hand’s 

breadth parts a man from man. The 


Refuse of the town’s deliberate waste 
consumes, as death consumes, a 
difference. Discarded time-sheets, 
totalling a life, boxes, gim-cracks, 


Broken bottles, productive life producing 
death, now in destruction’s light 

forgive nothing but machines that 
cannot speak; never forgive the man. 


Never forget that effort’s precedence 
was spent negotiating loans, while 
time declared a mortgage on delight. 
Only the demi-world relates the 


Meaning of the underground. Here, security’s 
restraint burns high, as night descends, 

and sulphur glows, and the rats come 

out. Below heaped ridges of reject, 


The river bends its black reflective stare. 
Inside the shacks along its edge, 

lovers are mating. Under the iron 
bridge, even frustration’s agonies 


Rejoice, as overhead the flames leap 
up, terrible and beautiful, from 
refuse spreading a last defense 
against the menacing midnight sky. 


THE DEPARTURE 


As we find places in the crowded 
bus, curiosity, like a vine, 
clings to my companion’s 
uniform. The bus debouches 
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From the suburb where the lengthening 


. loneliness of afternoon pales 


like the hands of an invalid. 
There is nothing left for us 


To say, or perhaps too much, as we 
sit here, silently aware that 
words dare not disturb the 
high, damned power of our 


Thoughts’ distress. It is not 
true that victory is achieved 
by silence alone, but silence 
is a surgeon’s instrument. As 


We perform again the public ritual 
of indifference, the exemplary 

bus fulfills its code’s precaution, 
lurching past green lights, 


Pausing on red. Like broken glass, 
the final stop before the railroad 
terminus, lets in the air, shatters 
complacency as we alight. Inside 


The vast and marble wilderness, a whirl 
of Dore faces lessens our own 
unhappiness, as when a region of 
disaster becomes the property of 


All. Engines straining toward a possible 
death, caulk no departures that have 
become farewells. Yet farewell is 
foolish as this ceiling’s senseless 


Height, except that all that vacant space 
accommodates our misery. And none 

may weep, admit the hazard, the fact 
accomplished of their abject history. 
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RETURN FROM PHILADELPHIA 


The large car swerves into the 
river drive, luxurious as 

Paris, content as the muscular; 
and obvious in understatement, 


Flounces its silk and decisive speed. 
The far shore’s lamps mark out 
the river’s table-land. Bridges 
approach and recede. From the 


Road’s dark opposite, the lights of 
other cars flower like rockets, 
leaving only an ash of sound 
behind. Like sheet on ironing 


Board, our headlights shape to the 
highway, and pontifically confer 
direction on each bend and curve. 
Caressed and wave-like, the road 


Rises and is invited, flows, then 
ebbs and is absorbed. Inside 
the car, the meticulous lights 
convince with bright and minute 


Competence. The seats surrender to 
contact like a cat; warmth and 
talcum are the guardian angels 

of the interior. The radio purrs 


Vague music; and the spark of news 
enumerates only enemy casualties. 
Here, every movement is a sunday, 
comfortable, lazy, and overfed. 


As brain and consciousness contract 
within the snailshell of the car’s 
security. ‘Temporal and extravagant 
as funeral flowers, the atmosphere 





Creates a costly holiday. The passengers 
aware that wish is comatose, delay 
decisions, dwell on the past, and 

ghost-like, haunt their recent premises. 


‘The familiar deceives them into being 
less than they desire, as mind and 
motor casually secure a fragment of 
the future. Adequate as ease, our 


Poise of confidence welcomes the great 
onrushing dark; our minds accept 

the consequence of change, drugged 
now, and hastening toward home. 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY: 1942 


for Bruno Palmer-Poroner 


Below the window where I watch, 
the lamps still polk-a-dot 

the campus, though lights at 
intersections scarcely clear 


The darkness where the curved paths 
meet. In the secluded valley 

of the Cumberland, the autumn 
night still breathes the 


Sensuous scents of summer. Yet 
the air holds hints and 

promise, like the anonymous 
pleasures of a Halloween. 


Inside the room, the young master 
bends above his books. The 

lamp casts more than a spectral 
imprint on the wall, sinks 
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Shadows where no shadows were, 
Leonardian . . . Suddenly, like 
crashing glass, the carillon 
shatters the evening dream. 


.The stormy anthem from the chapel’s 
votive spire elaborates the 

Gothic stance, to signify its 

principle .. . In this Academy, 


Sound body and sound mind receive 
curricular consent... The 

backward are brought up to 

date. Parents are pleased. 


The classic pediments of dorms; the 
Tudor dining hall; nostalgic 
chorals on the stairs, close 

like a book on careful memories. 


Although the boys raise hell in 
hall and room, the dormitory 
walls connive, with prints of 
Wells and Parliament, to bend 


Young minds toward better things. 
England is here. Yes, and 

the wise men of the faculty 

will watch the largeness of 


Avon,* pregnant with culture, give 
birth to a new discipline... 

This is an Eden of regret, 

not for the lost, but for 


Exterior images that hurt and 
make this dear. Here is 
an insight to pure peace 
not yet prolonged. And 


*A formal literary club for faculty and leading townsfolk. 
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Pain, conditioned still by change, 
could drench these lawns 
potential with its blood. 
Tentative as happiness, 


There might be at least a kind 
of compromise with suffering 
in this place, if these tall 
evergreens could possibly 


Encompass the whole county of 
the heart. Far off, the 

agony of conflict threatens 

to forbid the unreturning 


Young remembrance of these trees. 
And now, summer no more, but 

a dying season tuned to the 

heart’s accurate instrumentality. 


BYRON VAZAKAS 


RANDOM IS OUR LOVE 


Random is our love 
Met in thin night over swift air 
As though we had buried the sea 
And had no wish to hear its sound. 
Are the integers of faith too slender 
To explain why the language 
Of your hair is silence and your eyes 
Are only alternately gay? 
For we who run up tall staircases 
To lean against pain 
Are the children of winter in rain 
And canyons divide our glance 

into darkness... 
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Not supple am I nor strong enough 
To hold your heart, 
Nor are my limbs long enough 
To be spiritual. 
Shall I then declare 
This: an entr’acte 
_ And love a mere ritual? 
O you who make love inarticulately 
or with other men’s words 
And slip through the halls 
To abstract corners 
wherein you mutely huddle 
With the angles of reality 
And make no argument with its throat, 
The sea-dream has more dimensions than your sight 
And careens more subtly through the night. 


Yet this is the level day 
When no blinds fling streets into the room 
As I watch the vacant chair 
Assume your body and you are live. 
Through what imperfect phase of my disguise 
Does your gaze discover 
My too secret animation: 
and if your thighs 
Penetrate the wave or your lips lean 
Against the dull rock that returns 
The bleached music of my uncertain heart, 
You are the restless promise of extinct grace 
Rising to neither speech nor sunlight 
When my arms enfold the stillness of your throat. 
Separate are we, 
Prows swinging through a bitter sea, 
Driven by unreason, and fragile shapes of joy 
Vibrate in this fantastic season. 
Jess H. CLoup 
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THREE POEMS 


A MAN REFLECTS 


The world about me is quiet, 

Stilled with space, always giving: 

A sun-warmed earth-sealed sincerity, 
A moon-imaged sea-depth simplicity 
That loves the uncaused joy of living. 


The mind has constant thought, 
Constant that world within me... . 
(Yeats gripped passion at the end, 
Broke the crystal maze he wrought— 
Undressed him of complexity.) 


IN MEMORY OF YEATS 


He knew the poets of the world 
Remain in palpitation— 

Not as men, but voices that have sung 
The soul’s exhilaration: 

That after throat and tongue are dead 
New minds absorb the spirit’s head. 


That the journeyman who walks alone 
His path of inner mazes 

Stalks Creation, by the Forms 

He innocently raises; 

And after he is sealed, as dead, 

He voyages where wonder led. 


OF THE RENAISSANCE 


They sought a primal form, 
The rainbow and the storm, 
Whose figures of disguise 
Watched with universal eyes. 
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To the fountain of the years 
They built pellucid stairs. 
Now men bled small 

Search the darkness of a hall. 


MorRRIS WEISENTHAL 


MINOTAUR DEVOUR 


Minotaur devour 

Leaf stem and flower 

Rust corrode 

Let the sleeping giants lie 

Boxed beneath the birds which fly 
Directly overhead 


Sands run out your course 
Submerge the ruined bourse 
Whose valor rots 

Wreath the savage wars abroad 
With certificates of fraud 

And dead forget-me-nots 


Whose signature was this 
Whose hand the treaty kissed 
Whose lips curled 

Whose news-reel photograph 
Before a cenotaph 

Concealed uneasy world 


Catastrophes befall 

The smallest village mall 
And arteries sever 

Among the flying stones 
We must our blasted bones 
Somehow recover 


Intelligent pursue 
The shaggy beast in view 
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Vestigial man 

Who lurking in us all 
We dare no longer call 
Up partisan 


But fiercely concentrate 
On modifying fate 
No more endure 
The cell which running wild 
Marks the unborn child 
With deadly pleasure 
JouHn NERBER 


SOUTH OF TAOS 


The wide flare of the telescope 
Encircles the plains 

Where pueblos house an ancient race. 
Let it rest upon the mountain, 


Turn it slightly—its power narrows to the town, 
To the square of a museum case 
With a printed card of explanation. 


Dreams that fall apart with time 

Are best covered with the earth, 

To hide the pitiful grasp of man 

For something real, as his bones are real, 
And the feel of his fingers 

Fashioning clay to his perception. 

Yet there is more truth in the pottery, 
Broken though it is, 

Than in the bones— 

Numbered, catalogued, rearranged. 

The bowls have been pieced together, 
The missing parts take nothing from the whole. 
There is more truth in dreams, I think, 
Than in the last skull robbed of privacy. 


MARGARET J. WALLACE 
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TWO POEMS 


BEFORE THE GENERAL HOSPITAL AT MIDNIGHT 


Past this of steel and stone and light 
The marble of the eye takes flight 
Where stars extended like a fan 
Receive the homeless soul of man. 


THE VIRTUES 


To the chaste woman men are a sea of faces. 
She looks at none of them. She never knows 
Which of the many watch her as she goes. 


The unchaste man sees women as a sea, 

And every wave a gulf to draw him down. 
He tosses chartless in the burning sun; 
Under the meaningless stars he dies of thirst, 
Or drinks the salty water and goes mad. 


The chaste man and the unchaste woman wed 
May sleep together naked in one bed 

And blend such lives as fate decrees for each— 
Whom she might lure, if he could only teach. 


Myron H. BROOMELL 


PILGRIMAGE 


Two made a pilgrimage through October’s garden 
Their mecca passion flowers. 
They searched the vine on rustic wall, 
But found only the dried desolate pod. 
Saddened, the day resumed its reality. 
Nature, stern with her seasons, matures 
Few illusions; thus they knew summer 
To be in their hearts. 
MARY STEWART 
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TWO POEMS 


‘AT NIGHT IN FOXHOLES...’’ 


At night in foxholes with the dead, 

how painful to recall your face and limbs, 
beautiful always as the moon is, 

as clear, as intimate and lost. 


Then I imagine you in autumn rain, 

the wet leaves and crushed fruit at your feet, 
a draggle-skirt wind odorous with earth, 

and heavy with my grave desire for you. 


-FOR A COMRADE: DEAD 


Where death is 

no man dies, 

though he be less 
than mouth that lies. 


Where death is, 
stone leaf turns 
rootward, to eyes 
where no fire burns. 


Where death is— 
comrade of grain, 
equal of trees: 

man is whole again. 


JosEPH LEONARD 
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THE BEADS 


Something can doubtless live in the dead place 
behind the wind; 


The like hollow in the rear of war is occupied 
by immaculate tissue. 


We are in houses at dry and unshelled points, 
fixed like hens by a chalk line from our noses to the front. 


A time has one reality: ours is war. 


Theorem: three levels of existence make 
one epoch... 


to know reality and to order it 
to be blind to it 

to see it in a mirror, crammed 
in the area where the wind was. 


There is no exit until the mortars are tipped over 
and the wind blows in the direction of home. 


Meanwhile talk is a flight of birds arrested 
by the smell of cordite 


And thought is the hero of a serial, waiting 
on the cliff for the guns to save him. 


We can put in its actual frame of reference the way 
we lived under the black weather of war: 


in light reflected from the sides of darkened ships 
in ease delivered on the backs of the great fallen planes 


in a state of grace, telling the sharp beads of guilt. 


Don GORDON 
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During the war we have come to see the loss of nearly every small press 
devoted to the publication of poetry. The Cummington Press of Cummington, 
Massachusetts, is almost the sole representative left to carry on the work, and in 
most ways it carries on worthily. Its selection has been narrower than one might 
wish could be presented, but it has done as much as one could expect of one 
press. .And the printing and format have been first class, in the tradition of fine 
press work. ' 

One of the best books from the Cummington Press is The Wedge by William 
Carlos Williams. The Wedge has no work different in manner or conception from 
former work by Williams, but the book contains some of his finest poems—“Pater- 
son: The Falls,” “To All Gentleness,” “The Semblables,” “The Clouds,” and some 
shorter pieces. ‘This is an important matter, for Williams is probably the best 
experimental poet in the country today. The book, though unusual in size, is 
delightfully printed and adapted to Williams’ work. 

Finely printed, also, is Allen Tate’s The Winter Sea. It is good to see Tate 
writing poetry again after an apparent lapse of some years. I don’t think any of 
these poems quite so fine as Tate’s best. Two of the longer pieces, especially, 
“Seasons of the Soul” and “Ode to Our Young Proconsuls of the Air,” seem 
awkward and cramped. And the ode is a little silly, in places, in its attitudes 
toward the war and patriotism; and for Tate to try to sound like Drayton, as one 
person remarked to me, is strange indeed. I think he will want to bury that poem 
soon. But some of the other pieces, “Jubilo,” numbers II and IV of “More Son- 
nets at Christmas,” and parts of the poem to Yeats and of “The Trout Map,” 
are the masterful Tate again. 

Recently has been growing a great fad for various flirtations with mysticism, 
from a “Catholicism” which I imagine the Roman church would consider askance, 
to the dark, brooding Norse. It has led, on the credit side, to some attempts to 
treat experience as a sensible, partially intellectual thing; to some fine poems of 
criticism of contemporary civilization; and to a few fine poems of religious experi- 
ence and on religious themes. On the debit side there are at least a great deal 
of faddism, some loose talk of philosophy and theology which can’t be checked 
on easily because the stuff is claimed to be outside rational consideration, and 
some dangerous biology of a downright fascist sort. The believer, if he is kind, 
is likely to retort that since I write in a very short space I have oversimplified and 
have either misstated or pointed up some contradictions which are resolved in the 
mystical position. As a non-believer, I can only request, in reply, that the whole 
business be put on intelligible grounds. 

The next four books for consideration belong in this religious revival, as it 
might be called. I frankly don’t know what to make of Robert Lowell’s first book. 
One recognizes Tate’s doctrine of tensions, warped by a fanatical fervor. At times, 
in passages, the effect is powerful, as if the poetry for the moment got going on 
even keel; and for that one reads with respect and interest. But for the rest, one 
feels at sea in a keel emaciated by the tooth of the rat who gnaws, is recognized, 
but is never killed. The Phoenix and the Tortoise I like better than Rexroth’s 
former work. The translations and adaptations are on the whole interesting; the 
thirty-seven short poems are poor, with a couple of exceptions. But the long title 
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poem is one of the best of the new mystical poems; as a work which carries one 
step by step, concretely and vividly, in its argument toward mysticism, it is one of 
the best poems of its kind that I know. The Golden Mirror is the first book by 
Marya Zaturenska which I have had for review and public comment. I approached 
it with some misgiving, for I have never been able to understand why she received 
the critical esteem she has had. After reading this last book, I still don’t under- 
stand. To me the work is, with rather few exceptions, vague and romantically 
diffuse, sometimes vacuous. I quote, as evidence, an opening stanza which is not 
uncharacteristic, from a poem entitled ‘Silent Pursuit”: 


Light fingers to their lips the flying hours, 

Whisper “adieu, adieu.” Silence alone pursues;— 

Pursues alone your singing, dancing hours 

That fly like childhood’s dream, dissolve like morning dew. 


Thomas Merton is a Trappist monk and is more soundly at home in religious 
experience than most of the recent religious poets. He writes, however, on the 
one hand as if an imagistic poem of God’s world were enough to demonstrate 
God’s splendor, and on the other hand as if to find God in “The Sponge Full of 
Vinegar” or in “the shocks of wheat” which “preach and say prayers” were enough 
to make a poem. 

One can’t help being impatient and exasperated by Oscar Williams’ latest 
anthology of New Poems. A number of the poenis are not new at all but were first 
published several years ago. Pretending to be catholic and “a rounded selection 
of the best modern verse concerned with present day realities,” as the jacket says, 
the book is actually extremely narrow where the editor’s taste is definitely shown. 
The method of making the anthology seems to have been to select a considerable 
number of the obvious poets to include—Auden, Bishop, Bogan, Cummings, Frost, 
Garrigue, Moore, Spender, Stevens, Tate, Van Doren, Warren—and to include 
something of theirs even if it is necessary to go back a few years for the poems. 
The poets whom Williams pushes forward but who are not recognized elsewhere (a 
crucial test for an anthologist) are very much of a piece and display the painful 
throes of the directionless “modern.” Yet in the book, with such talent represented, 
are a large number of very interesting to very fine poems. And the section of poems 
by members of the armed forces is especially interesting, since Williams has there 
achieved more catholicism of selection than in the first part. (As an aside to Wil- 
liams and other anthologists, I should like to suggest that anthologists shouldn't 
mark off the work of people in the armed forces. Civilians have written some of 
the best poems about the war; our soldiers are, in the vast majority, civilian-soldiers 
who do not think much differently from civilians and who are just as likely as 
others to write poems about matters not directly concerned with the war; realis- 
tic images and experiences of the war are readily available to the serviceman, but 
not on an exclusive basis, and they are not the fundamental criterion of a poem; 
finally, the effects and the ideas of the war are observable to anyone who cares 
to observe them. What is a war poem, anyway? Several poets in the service have 
asked me that question.) 

Of the new Five Young American Poets the most interesting, and perhaps the 
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only really interesting one, is Jean Garrigue. Eve Merriam has done a group of 
poems about the war; they are essentially notes for poems, frequently observed 
in an entertaining manner, but still with the character of fragments of observation. 
The work of John Frederick Nims consists, apparently, of all the strained and sup- 
posedly “shock” images he can think of; there is a piece entitled “Poem for Your 
Eye, Dante” and certain attitudes or correctives taken toward such phenomena 
as the penny arcade, the poolroom, the magazine stand, the movie, the elevated, 
and the dice-girl. Tennessee Williams is the bohemian left over when Greenwich 
Village and the French Quarter became the haunts of tourists. Alejandro Carrién 
of Ecuador is a more serious poet, but the English translations, at least, seem to 
parody the characteristics we have come to associate with Latin-American verse. 
Jean Garrigue reminds me much of Sherwood Anderson: she seeks continually, 
with shrewd and open eyes, but she never finds. Her images are tremendously 
evocative and work with a fine sensibility, and there she usually drops the poem. 
Within that limitation, which is mainly intellectual, she is very fine indeed. 

The next four books are all worthwhile collections. Eberhart is a good, even 
provocative, poet; but he never reaches the finest quality, partly because the poems 
have the air that they were written as if the author were cutting a tree, bludgeoning 
stroke after stroke. The three poems by Fred Marnau, Wrey Gardiner, and Nicho- 
las Moore are each long pieces with several parts, making a sizable booklet. All 
are interesting and exhibit quite well what a group in England is doing, a group 
for which we have no exact counterpart in this country. Alberti is in this pamphlet 
given a considerable selection of poems. I don’t know what the originals are, but 
the English poems are sprawling; yet they are a long way from the directness of 
folk poetry. The Spanish-speaking poets so often have seemed to write from a 
sort of purgatory between organizing experience and surrendering to it. Alberti 
is a prime and gifted example. Gogarty’s book is presented in a fine printing by . 
the Prairie Press. The work is evidently intended to be casual and charming, and 
in that it succeeds well. His poem to Yeats is —_ the most important poem in 
the book, and it is a good one. 

I must comment most briefly on the remaining ten books. George Abbe’s 
volume was disappointing; he apparently chose his poems too uncritically and was 
too eager to write poems about the ordinary experiences of the war. The poems 
mainly are hasty and loose, not Abbe at his best. Dick Roberts writes more closely 
imitative of the Whitman manner than any other poet I know; it is worthy work 
of its kind. Edith Lovejoy Pierce has written a number of poems of real quality; 
in her first collection they are scattered among many poems which do not show 
her true power. Jesse Stuart’s Album of Destiny, like his earlier volume of poems, 
is bulky with hundreds of poems; I don’t know whether there are any fine ones, for 
after reading a couple of hundred poems I got tired looking; probably Stuart ought 
not to try to write poetry. Ralph Gustafson displays little besides the mannerisms 
of a contemporary poet. Next to Ted Olson’s, Carolyn Wilson Link’s book is the 
best yet issued by the League to Support Poetry. She is at her best in poems of 
what one might call “romantic memory.” Spring Is Tomorrow is a finely printed 
book of very slight poems, some of them fairly successful but none outstanding. 
A similar comment may be made about Mary Elizabeth Smith’s This I Offer except 
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that a few of her poems achieve a rather fine epigrammatic flavor. Island Attitude, 
I take it, is Christopher Bloom’s first small collection. The four shorter poems 
in the middle of the pamphlet seem to me quite good for a youthful poet and to 
show talent of promise. Two Moods of Minnesong contains a verse translation of 
two medieval German works, the first part of Gottfried von Strassburg’s Tristan and 
Isolde (telling the events up to the birth of Tristan) and the complete Poem of 
Hapless Henry by Hartmann von Aue. The translation seems workmanlike but 
not particularly distinguished. I doubt that ever will be realized the hope expressed 
in the preface, that such timeless work of the giants of early Germanic literature 
will break the present monopoly of fF vetry by “pseudo-intellectual ‘gongorists’” and 
the “self-appointed traffickers in the arts, who crook the knee to falser gods than 


Mammon.” 
ALAN SWALLOW 
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Contemporary Italy: Its Intellectual and Moral Origins, by Count Carlo Sforza; 
translated by Drake and Denise DeKay. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 


pany, Inc., 1944. $3.50. 


Count Carlo Sforza has exceptional qualifications for the task he has set himself 
in this study. Scion of an old aristocratic family of strong patriotic antecedents, 
with estates in the old Duchy of Modena, he studied law at the Universities of Pisa 
and Naples, and entered the diplomatic service at the age of twenty-three. Since 
1896 he has thus had contact with a dozen nations in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
experience as member and head of the Italian Foreign Office, until at last he 
became a voluntary exile when he resigned as Ambassador to France and broke 
with the Fascist régime. Upon his more recent return to Italy he led the opposition 
to the House of Savoy and temporarily held a cabinet post. He has spent much 
time in the United States, lecturing at universities and participating in the Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Politics. 

In this book, growing out of lectures at the University of California in 1942-43, 
Count Sforza attempts to explain to foreign readers “the bonds between the past 
and present” that serve for the comprehension of the Italy of the twentieth century. 
To this end he begins with a rapid historical survey from the Renaissance and 
the Reformation to the present, calculated for readers who are not familiar with 
Italian history, including religious, cultural, and scientific as well as political move- 
ments and giving a large place to dominant personalities and regional influences. 

When he comes to his own diplomatic experience and his personal contact 
with political leaders, the author renders his best service. Thus Chapter XV, 
on foreign policy, dealing in detail with the Algeciras Conference, is revealing 
both as to the tangled webs that were woven by diplomatic intrigue under the old 
system of the balance of power and as to the personal frailties of men who were 
entrusted with heavy responsibility for the fate of Europe. American readers will 
be interested by a passing reference to the ignorance of the American representa- 
tive concerning the matters under discussion, an ignorance, incidentally, which 
was tragically matched later by our representation at Versailles after the First 
World War. 

In the matter of Italian politics, one is struck by the strong personal sympathy 
of the aristocratic author for the more radical popular leaders, such as the Socialists 
Bissolati, Turati, and Treves, and by his advocacy of the redistribution of the great 
landed estates to the peasants. In general it seems clear that Sforza’s judgment 
of political personalities is rather strongly affected by personal friendship or 
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antipathy. Thus Giolitti, who was generally regarded as a clever and somewhat 
shifty politician, wily enough to make himself indispensable in crises, appears in 
these pages as a pure and selfless patriot; and Benedict XV, the political pope 
whom simple Catholics could call a “bad man,” here appears in a most favorable 
light. On the other hand, men like Sonnino, Nitti, and Pius X are shown on their 
worst side. Naturally, D’Annunzio and Mussolini are treated with scornful con- 
tempt, which is doubtless their due. In fact, throughout the book Mussolini bobs 
up with the evil persistence of the head of Charles I, whenever he can be compared 
to his disadvantage with another leader. Bonomi, who has just recently become 
Premier, is treated with friendly respect. 

The skeptical reader will be mildly troubled by the author’s infallible 
prescience, wherever Count Sforza’s own past judgment is quoted in the many 
critical junctures of Italian and European politics. It seems hardly possible that 
any mortal could have been so impeccably prophetic. Nevertheless, his hindsight 
is generally accurate, and this book can be read with profit by anyone who wishes 
to understand the devious ways by which our suffering world has come to its present 
sad estate. It bears a warning for our own incipient Fascists. 

The translation (from the French) is generally well done. The proofreading 
leaves something to be desired, and occasionally the translation of Italian quota- 
tions is incorrect. The appendixes contain valuable reference material. 


Joun S. NOLLEN 


Russian Cavalcade: a Military Record, by Albert Parry. New York: Ives Washburn, 

Inc., 1944. $3.50. 

The Tempering of Russia, by Ilya Ehrenburg; translated from the Russian by 

Alexander Kaun. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. $3.00. 

Russia and the Peace, by Bernard Pares. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1944. $2.50. 

Highlights of Russian military history, popularly told and invitingly illustrated, 
make Russian Cavalcade both readable and timely. Part One recounts great cam- 
paigns of the past, such as that of Suvorov in Italy and the defeat of Napoleon 
under Kutuzov. In this section two chapters are of special interest; the first tells 
of the capture of Berlin by Russian troops in 1760, a brief and inconclusive vic- 
tory; and the other, “Abe Lincoln’s Cossack General,” is the little-known story of 
John Basil Turchin, né Ivan Vasilievich Turchaninov, who among other Civil War 
exploits, brilliantly led ““Turchin’s Brigade” of Illinois and Ohio men at Chicka- 
mauga and Missionary Ridge, and who died so recently as 1901. Part Two of the 
book, “The New Chiefs,” provides informative and interesting accounts of the 
military leaders of the Soviet Union in this war, although those most prominent 
today were not so when the book appeared and in some instances are hardly men- 
tioned. In the third section are chapters dealing with the heavy weapons of the 
Russian army, such as tanks and artillery, with the air force, the cavalry, and the 
glorious defense and victory of Stalingrad. This is meant frankly to be a popular 
book, and it is a good one. The author, Albert Parry, grew up in the Cossack 
country and witnessed military actions there in the First World War. Now a 
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resident of Chicago, he is a trained historian who has the gift of writing well for 
the general reader. The pictures are excellent. Notes and an index add to the 
usefulness of Russian Cavalcade. 

The Tempering of Russia offers scores of intimate and vivid glimpses of Rus- 
sia’s vast and terrible conflict. This is reportage of a high order, not the factual 
telling of military campaigns of the communiques, but human flesh and blood 
accounts, the lives, the sufferings, the bitter struggles, the unquenchable hatred of 
the enemy and the hergism of millions—of all Russia, Ehrenburg would have us 
believe. Places and people are named. Towns, villages, streams, hills, woods are 
not only named but are portrayed as they were before the Germans came and 
as the invaders left them, as the Soviet soldiers, regular or guerrilla, found them 
when they were retaken. Most of the people in the book are the little people, 
who would never in ordinary times be heard about. This book must inevitably 
be compared with the kind of war reporting we have in Ernie Pyle’s articles and 
books. The method is much the same. There is one great difference, however, 
and that is that Ehrenburg is as assertively political as Ernie Pyle is meticulously 
careful to avoid political ideology. Indeed, as was mentioned above, Ehrenburg 
works overtime to convince the reader that his is the voice of all Russia. It should 
be remembered that these articles were written for Red Star, Pravda, and Izvestia; 
their propaganda is patent. A special preface is provided for American readers. 
But if the official Russian policy comes anywhere near Ehrenburg’s, it will go hard 
with Germany at the peace table. This is a very valuable book; nothing else like 
it exists. It is a powerful record of a nation at war, but a complete reading of it 
produces both a monotony and a cumulative sense of excessive horror and brutality 
that makes one wish to turn to something more pleasant and less “searing,” as the 
jacket blurb has it. In the original form of newspaper articles these unwelcome 
effects would, of course, not appear. 

Much the most solid book of these three and the one most likely to be of 
permanent importance is Bernard Pares’ Russia and the Peace, which out of a 
rich knowledge of Russia, one of the richest anywhere to be found, deals with Rus- 
sia’s position today and in the world ahead more understandingly and sensibly than 
anything else this reviewer has seen. Sir Bernard’s study of Russia at first hand 
goes back to 1898; he has visited Russia twenty-one times since that date, four of 
those visits since the October Revolution. He has lived with and observed the 
Russian army, been attached to the British Embassy, and when not in Russia has 
taught Russian history, language, and literature, and lectured on Russia in England, 
Canada, and the United States. This book, which attempts to answer the ques- 
tions about Russia that have been put to Sir Bernard on his lecture tours, is not 
the kind of glib and wholesale settling of world problems that has glutted our 
presses now for a long time, but a thorough discussion of the background and 
meaning of the Russia that bulks so largely in present world affairs and will unques- 
tionably continue to do so for a long time. The author is an earnest apostle of 
co-operation among Russia, England, and this country. What he has to say in 
Russia and the Peace ought to convince or convert any reader whose mind is open 
even a little way. In his first chapters Sir Bernard attacks the center of the prob- 
lem, fear of Russia and fear of Communism. He then deals both lucidly and ably 
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with every vital issue involved. This is the kind of book we need. It is scholarly 
yet eminently readable; it is both timely and sound. 


C. V. WICKER 


Road to the Ocean, by Leonid Leonov; translated from the Russian by Norbert 
Guterman. New York: L. B. Fischer, 1944. $3.00. 


Dasha, by E. M. Almedingen. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945. 
$2.50. 

The Ordeal, by Arkady Perventsev. New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 
1944. $2.50. 


“Today we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that if civilization is to survive 
we must cultivate the science of human relationships—the ability of all peoples, 
of all kinds, to live together and work together, in the same world, at peace.” As 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt shaped this creed and spent himself for its realization, 
we shared that belief and followed him with faith. Now these last words carry a 
charge of emotion inevitably transferred to a reading of Road to the Ocean, Dasha, 
and Ordeal, wherein we may live and work with those Russian people who so 
recently shared our national grief. These novels are laboratory equipment for 
that science of human relationships. We know too little, understand too little of 
that “Russia, so wounded, so scarred and lovable and sometimes impossible . . . but 
[with] ...all within her... caught up into a wonder of growing,” as Miss Almedin- 
gen’s Frossia says. All of these books speak of this Russia and her people. Now, 
more than ever before, it is our obligation to listen. 

To me, the finest and most profound of the three is Road to the Ocean, by 
Leonid Leonov, pro-Soviet son of a bourgeois family, novelist, playwright, journalist 
on the Red Army staff, defender of Stalingrad. The novel is a 1936 product, only 
now reaching us in translation. It is the story of Alexei Nikitich Kurilov, chief of 
the Political Bureau of the Volga-Revizan Railroad, Cheremshansk District. It 
might be subtitled “The Death of Alexei Nikitich” and thrown into relief, with 
Kurilov’s significant life force dwarfing his death, against Tolstoy's Ivan Ilych, 
whose tragedy was not his end but the fact that he never really lived. This is not 
an easy book; its skein is as twisted as life itself, its fibres as tough and opaque. 
Kurilov’s life touches several interwoven groups of characters; his immediate family, 
the Protoklitov brothers, Gleb and Ilya; Arkadyi Pokhvisnev and his niece, Lisa; 
the rapacious Blankenhagels; the grasping Omelichevs; Tartar Sayfullah and Katia 
and others of the Cheremshansk Komsomol organization. It is a cross section of 
Russia, old and new, working out its destiny. The Protoklitovs and Blankenhagels 
depict the varied fates of the old aristocracy; the Omelichevs, of the coarse mer- 
chant adventurers; Pokhvisnev and Lisa, of the minor bourgeoisie; Sayfullah and 
Katia, the vigorous new growth. In cutback and reverie, their stories finally unfold 
about the central figure of Kurilov as, his fate already sealed by cancer, he never- 
theless experiences a late rejuvenation (we think of Tolstoy's Prince Audrey and 
the oak). We discover what he lived for; we see with some bewilderment, perhaps, 
his visions of the new world, “Ocean,” remote and Utopian in the East. 

The book is rich and full; even in translation Gorky’s judgment of Leonov— 
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“he uses words as a painter uses colors”—is deserved. Vignette follows vignette, 
gripping and elemental: Kurilov’s revolutionary activity; the march of Spirka’s 
peasants rising against Blankenhagel tyranny; the picture of old Porozhensk; Say- 
fullah’s wrecking of his beloved engine in the snowstorm; the saga of greedy Ivan 
Omelichev, who died “collapsed on his own short shadow with his hands spread 
out, just as he used to sleep, face downwards, on the cobblestones heated by the 
midday sun.” This books seems to me a vital work in a new Russian literature 
which will tell us as much about the new Russia as Tolstoy and Dostoievsky reveal 
of the old—both of them one Russia, after all. 

As E. M. Almedingen’s Frossia typified the revolutionary “sowing days” at 
Petrograd, her Dasha reveals their harvest in the children whom that generation 
rescued and matured for the new Leningrad. Frossia’s protégé, the tiny crippled 
Dasha, cured and educated in the Crimea, flowers as a sculptress in Kraspole and 
at the Leningrad academy. She comes to spiritual maturity with the young, sensi- 
tive Gleb, former vagrant—a besprizorny—transformed by Soviet education into an 
inspired professor of Russian literature. Varied groups of characters—of the Kras- 
pole artel of toymakers, of the branch of the University, of Frossia’s Leningrad 
circle—are sharply and deeply drawn to give again a sense of eager growth that 
marks so much modern Russian writing. Readers of Miss Almedingen’s autobiog- 
raphy, Tomorrow Will Come, will know that her love for these new Russians is 
not a party matter, for she, like her Frossia, suffered with the dispossessed until her 
emigration in 1922. With Leonov Kurilov, she knows Russia’s “creative power”; 
with his Lisa she could say, perhaps, “It’s strange, but when talking to them one 
feels that one wants to do something big in order to have the right to say ‘we’.” | 
Hers is a sensitive and gentle understanding. 

Ordeal, by Arkady Perventsev, speaks of that “something big.” Bogdan 
Dubenko and his people move a southern Ukrainian aircraft factory from the 
path of invasion to the wealth and resources of the Urals. It is harder to feel the 
people in this book; the sheer mechanical force of their achievement against time, 
cold, biting snow, and ruthless attack overshadows the individual and leaves him 
inarticulate. The long trip on flatcars, the blasting of what had to remain behind, 
the single-minded sacrifice of those who accomplished this task within an incredible 
two months—all these compel respect and promote understanding for the “we” 
of Russia. From actual factory experience, Arkady Perventsev, like Leonov a 
Red Army novelist and journalist, brings us an illuminating report from a nation. 

Perhaps Igor of Dasha can sum up the import of these books for us: “Years 
ago I believed and I still believe that someday we will recognize men beyond each 
others’ frontiers. Perhaps when many hearts get hurt in some great sorrow or 
other. A wounded heart is the same, be it covered with Russian or foreign flesh.” 


KATHERINE SIMONS 


Brazilian Literature: an Outline, by Erico Verissimo. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1945. $2.00. 


Brazilian Literature, originally written to be read as a series of public lectures 
at the University of California at Berkeley, presents to the reader in an informal, 
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conversational manner the history of Brazilian belles-lettres (together with perti- 
nent historic, geographic, and social background) from the beginning up to the 
present day. 

At the outset Senhor Verissimo makes it clear that he is not a critic, but a 
storyteller. He is writing not because he thinks that Brazilian literature is “really 
a vital subject,” or that the “writers and thinkers of my country are unusually 
important,” but because, “I am sure that the best key to the soul of a country is 
the works of its writers, and I know how important it is for us North and South 
Americans to know each other.” 

Verissimo is much more successful as a storyteller in the earlier chapters; as 
he approaches the modern era the absence of perspective and critical selectivity is 
more apparent. Although he states that he doesn’t want his audience to fall asleep 
while he monotonously repeats writers’ names and titles, there are no less than 
sixteen authors on one page alone! There is a dearth of true criticism in the 
wealth of such phrases as the following: “learned and understanding,” “described 
brilliantly,” “impressive,” “clear and pleasant style,” “essayist of distinction,” “a 
my favorites,” “fine biography,” “brilliant,” “sound biographies,” 
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minor classic,” “ 
“top-ranking,” “distinguished man of letters,” “one of the most significant figures.” 
At the end of this particular chapter Verissimo states that he has a “vague sensa- 
tion” that he has just finished copying a telephone directory. The reader feels 
unfortunately obliged to agree with him. 

In all fairness, nevertheless, Brazilian Literature makes for interesting reading, 
and, at the present time, is probably the best and most complete history of Brazilian 
literature written in English. 

ALBERT R. LOPES 


The Heart of Jade, by Salvador de Madariaga. New York: Creative Age Press, 1944. 
$3.00. 

When so eminent a historian as Sefior de Madariaga turns novelist, it is not 
surprising that he should people his pages with the great personages of the past he 
has studied and written about so thoroughly nor that he should overlay the story 
with so much erudition as this book proffers. The theme and plot of The Heart of 
Jade have to do with the struggle between two great cultures, that of Christian 
Spain, itself a complex of influences from Visigoth, Moor, and Jew, with that of 
the Aztec in the New World. Alonzo Manrique, the hero, personifies the former, 
and the heroine, Xuchitl, daughter of Nezahaulpilli, second only to Moteczuma 
among the Aztec rulers of the time, represents the latter. Scenes of the book are 
about evenly divided between the Old World and the New, and among the hundred 
or so characters, approximately half are historical figures and half are imaginary. 
There are many sub-plots and themes interwoven with the main one and there 
are many episodes. Intrigues at the Aztec court, the Inquisition in Spain, the 
expulsion of Moor and Jew, a Moorish love story, and the epic of Conquest by 
Cortés and the fall of Moteczuma, not to mention a wealth of lore concerning the 
Aztecs, their religion, superstitions, social and political organization, daily life and 
customs, all help to expand a rather obvious plot into six hundred and forty rich 
and colorful, if somewhat complicated, pages. This is no idyllic rendering of the 
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romance inherent in the history and legend of the Mexican Conquest. Alonzo and 
Xuchitl do not meet until page 427, by which time the reader’s appetite for 
romance has been slightly tempered. Yet Sefior de Madariaga never loses control 
of his plot or its symbolisms. The two cultural streams meet with Alonzo’s arrival 
at Nezahualpilli’s court. He rescues Xuchitl from Aztec barbarity and overcomes 
her already shaken trust in pagan beliefs; she accepts Christianity as taught her 
by Alonzo, they are married, and return to Spain. 

The vividness of many fine descriptive passages and the fully drawn portraits 
of a great number of characters both historical and imaginary testify to the thor- 
oughness of Sefior de Madariaga’s conception and artistry. Those who do not 
object to a large admixture of sound learning along with a historical novel will 
find The Heart of Jade a most pleasurable and solid reading experience. 


MARY AND C. V. WICKER 


A Modern Foreign Policy for the United States, by Joseph M. Jones. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1944. $1.35. 

The Second Chance: America and the Peace, by Gordon A. Craig, Gerhart Nie- 
meyer, John B. Whitton, Frank D. Graham, Edward S. Corwin, Jerome S. 
Bruner, George F. Thomas; edited by John B. Whitton. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1944. $2.50. 


As one of that increasing group of talented alumni who find that they cannot 
operate efficiently or with integrity in the fustian atmosphere of the State Depart- 
ment, Mr. Jones is qualified to throw some well-deserved brickbats at this Sacred 
Cow of our national government. It is the author’s thesis that the State Depart- 
ment is satisfied to shuffle along with nineteenth century equipment and outlook 
to meet the enormously more complicated exigencies of the present. The Depart- 
ment is scored on three issues: lack of principles in formulating a predictable 
foreign policy, hopelessly worn machinery for the execution of policy, and a poorly 
informed electorate. Recent events have taken some of the sting out of Mr. Jones’ 
contentions. It should be pointed out that publication of A Modern Foreign Policy 
predates the conferences that began at Bretton Woods and continued with other 
considerations at Dumbarton Oaks, Chapultepec, and Yalta. These may have 
served to allay some of Mr. Jones’ fears, if not his vigilance, for the proposals 
made at these historic sessions echo the requirements he lays down for a vigorous 
foreign policy. The matter of implementation of course still remains to be seen. 
Despite the new appointments to the State Department, which also followed the 
writing of this book, few of the author’s barbs are blunted in regard to the Depart- 
ment’s traditionally tight-lipped attitude on the release of information. The insu- 
lation of the Department from American life and thinking must be overcome, the 
author warns, if we are to avoid a repetition of the inertia which confronted Wilson 
after Versailles. As Mr. Jones tersely puts it, ‘the inadequacies of democracy can 
only be cured by more democracy.” His suggestions for overhauling the Department 
and for effecting a freer exchange of views and information among the Chief 
Executive, the State Department, Congress, and the people could be studied with 
much profit. 
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The Second Chance is a collective work. The contributors, leading scholars in 
their special fields, have written a series of related papers on the basic issues of 
international co-operation. Broadly, the authors try to determine the political, 
economic, legal, social, and spiritual prerequisites which will assure a world free 
from the menace of war. World events are rapidly approaching the parallel years 
of 1919-20. The authors, ali members of the Princeton Group for the Study of 
Postwar International Problems, present their respective treatments with an earnest 
desire to avoid the mistakes of the past. Space permits reference to only a few. 

Writing on “The Senate and the Peace,” Professor Edward S. Corwin discusses 
the “one-third plus one man” of the upper house who have it within their power 
to make a like fiasco of this peace as they did of the last one in rejecting the 
League of Nations. Quoting from an abundance of constitutional practice and 
interpretation, Professor Corwin shows that the ultimate acceptance by this coun- 
try of an international organization for the maintenance of peace could be resolved 
by way of “treaty” or “agreement.” The former would need the consent of that 
one-third plus one of the Senate as prescribed by the Constitution. The latter 
would provide an alternate device which would not allow a small group of self- 
willed men to frustrate a mandate from the people. Professor Corwin is on the 
side of the angels, but neither method, it seems to this reviewer, is basically repre- 
sentative of the people. An amendment to the Constitution calling for a majority 
vote in both Houses for the ratification of treaties would be a more democratic 
expression of the people’s will. Professor Frank D. Graham, writing on “Economics 
and Peace,” develops the curious argument that our trade with those nations in 
the 1930’s suspected and destined to become the aggressors, was an attempted dem- 
onstration on our part of “good will” albeit “poor sense.” ‘This leads Professor 
Graham to the twisted deduction that “the lesson of the last century clearly is that 
we cannot get peace through liberal economic policies.” This is spurious thinking 
and cheap business terminology thoroughly out of keeping with the honestly search- 
ing tone of his colleagues. Gordon A. Craig contributes a particularly cogent paper 
on the forces working against continued collaboration with our allies, with a warn- 
ing that nothing short of disaster faces us if we are to falter from the course of 
action initiated at Moscow and Teheran. 

This volume does not pretend to have all the answers. It does, however, air 
the questions over which many of us are puzzling these days. One common note 
struck by all the contributors and underscored by Jerome S. Bruner in his excellent 
chapter “Public Opinion and the Peace,” is the clear acceptance of American 
responsibility to act in concert with other nations to forge an enduring peace. 

IRVING BRODKIN 


TVA—Democracy on the March, by David E. Lilienthal. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. $2.50. 


“This is a book about tomorrow.” With these words, David E. Lilienthal’s 
TVA—Democracy on the March commences. In its illuminating pages the reader 
may hope to find no “tone of Olympian neutrality.” Of this, the author, Chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, warns us disarmingly at the outset. His avowed 
purpose is to dispel the fog and shadowy fears of centralization, socialism, and 
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bureaucracy which becloud the popular conception of this gigantic undertaking. 
For it is the author’s unshakable conviction that the TVA idea can be carried 
out elsewhere, and that in the doing so lies the hope of tomorrow. 

What did the TVA seek to do, and how? On the principle that what happens 
to the land, the forests, and the water determines what happens to the people, 
the TVA impounded water, reforested slopes, and enriched the soil. Everything, 
Mr. Lilienthal insists, depends upon how the job is done. Two considerations are 
paramount. The approach must-be comprehensive and all-embracing, in recogni- 
tion of the unity of nature’s resources. And the people, without coercion and 
inspired by a sense of urgency, must participate to the fullest possible extent, else 
their freedom will be imperiled and democratic principles be violated. 

The chief point which Mr. Lilienthal brings out in his iteration of the import- 
ance of the way in which the thing is done is that of decentralized administration of 
centralized authority. “Our task,” he states—and, with other Federal agencies in 
mind, one cannot refrain from applauding—‘“‘is to invent devices of management 
through which many of the powers of the central government will be administered 
not by remote control from Washington but in the field.” 

The three essential TVA ideas are expressed as follows: 


1.—a federal autonomous agency, with authority to make its decisions in the region 


2.—responsibility to deal with resources, as a unified whole, clearly fixed in the 
regional agency, not divided among several centralized federal agencies 


3.—a policy, fixed by law, that the federal regional agency work co-operatively with 
and through local and state agencies. 


Such co-operation is achieved by making the fullest use of pre-existing agencies 
through a multiplicity of contracts. The inevitable differences of opinion, as 
between agencies and as between the authority and the people for whose benefit 
it was set up, were settled by conferences on the spot. The field workers and 
technicians lived among the people and acquired thereby an accurate knowledge 
of their desires. 

The authority involves a watershed embracing portions of seven states, with 
an area equal to that of England and Scotland combined. The Tennessee, a major 
river of great volume, is fed by five tributaries, each a considerable stream in its 
own right. The rainfall of the region is the heaviest in eastern America, and 
the people lived in imminent danger of flood. The birth rate among the 4,500,000 
inhabitants of the valley is the highest in the country. Their farms average seventy- 
five acres, and more people depend upon the income from each acre of farm in 
this area than in any part of the country. In 1933 the annual income was as low 
as $150 per family in some counties, and much of the soil was impoverished. 

In terms of physical achievement, twenty-one dams, several among the largest 
in America, were built; 175,000 acres of land were cleared; 140 miles of railway 
and 1,200 miles of highway were built or relocated; two and a half times as much 
concrete as used in the Panama Canal was poured; material twelve times the bulk of 
the seven great pyramids was removed; 40,000 men and women were employed. 
The result included the generation last year of half as much electricity as the utili- 
ties of the entire country produced when we entered World War I; the planting 
of 150,000,000 seedling trees, many of which have attained a height of twenty-five 
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feet in ten years’ time; the healing of gullies and erosion scars; the protection of 
river banks and fields through ground cover; the digging of hundreds of thousands 
of ditches to divert waterflow; the installation of 20,000 soil-enriching demonstra- 
tion farms comprising 3,000,000 acres; an increase of thirteen per cent in small 
grains and thirty-three per cent in hay; a stepping up of from thirty to sixty per 
cent in the production of meat, milk, eggs, and dairy products without the employ- 
ment of additional acreage or manpower. 
The following table provides an index to the economic improvement of the 
people during the ten-year period between 1933, when the TVA started, and the 
middle of 1943: 
Increasein _ Increase in country 
TVA region at large 

POP CApEtA IMOGENE. 6.05 6s ccccccvececccceccess 56% 

Bank deposits 49% 

Retail sales 1% 


From point of view of return on the investment, Mr. Lilienthal presents the 
following figures. The total expenditure to date is approximately $700,000,000, 
allocated thus: 


Hydroelectric power $450,000,000 
Flood control 


Net profits on power will be sufficient at the end of a thirty-year period to 
refund the entire hydroelectric investment and leave a highly efficient and profitable 
paid-up plant which should endure almost indefinitely. The annual operating 
cost of the $250,000,000 installation charged against flood control and navigation 
is $3,000,000 against an estimated annual saving of $8,000,000 in shipping costs 
and $1,000,000 in flood damage. 

Mr. Lilienthal paints a convincing figure of benefits to the people of the valley 
in terms of physical possessions and economic prosperity. The pay-off, obviously, 
should be expressed in terms of human happiness. Unfortunately, no yardstick 
for such measurements has yet been devised. The author holds that the people 
have, under their own leadership and by dint of resourcefulness and singleness of 
purpose, seized upon modern tools of opportunity and raised themselves out of 
poverty to a self-confident, self-assured, and “chesty” state. 

The reader of this quite unexpectedly absorbing and inspiring book is swayed 
by the eloquent evidence of its well-chosen photographs, its impressive but not 
burdensome statistics, and its persuasive if biased arguments. Nevertheless the 
reader wishes it were possible for him to read for himself the hearts of the inhabi- 
tants of the valley. 

Mr. Lilienthal paints a convincing picture of benefits to the people of the valley 
which quite staggers the imagination and makes the petty, piecemeal operations 
of other agencies pigmy by comparison. He carries a crusader’s banner and heads 
a procession too mighty to be ignored. One has a prescience of swords rattling 
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angrily in scabbards, of harsh words and some little bloodshed. His book cannot 
be blinked. Inevitably one asks oneself: Does the promise and the hope of 
tomorrow for men everywhere lie, as the author deeply believes, in the TVA 


attern? 
P THOMAS NICKERSON 


Navaho Witchcraft, by Clyde Kluckhohn. Papers of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archzology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. XXII, No. 2. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Published by the Museum, 1944. $2.25. 


Death and witchcraft are probably the two subjects about which it is hardest to 
induce Navaho Indians to speak. That he has been able to publish a full-length 
monograph on the latter topic is in itself ample evidence of the patience and of the 
scope and intensity of the researches of Dr. Kluckhohn. The author has been 
gathering materials concerning Navaho witchcraft since 1923. In this book he is 
able to present the results of interviews with no less than ninety-three Navahos. 

In describing Navaho witchcraft Dr. Kluckhohn remains as close as possible to 
the categories and thinking of the Indians. The Navahos, for instance, make a 
terminological distinction between evil-doers who destroy by “shooting” foreign 
substances into the bodies of those whom they envy and hate and others who gain 
their nefarious ends by reciting a spell over some possession or bit of personal offal 
of the one they would harm. Therefore, in Part I of his monograph, Dr. Kluck- 
hohn treats these various techniques separately and systematically. This section 
closes with a discussion of the behavior which belief in witchcraft has evoked (the 
extreme care in disposing of nails and hair cuttings, for instance) and of the num- 
ber and kinds of people accused of witchcraft. Elderly men with ceremonial pre- 
rogatives and some political power are most often the targets of witchcraft charges, 
and there is to be found a marked tendency for sons-in-law to see something sinister 
in the activities of their fathers-in-law. 

In Part II, which deals with interpretations, Dr. Kluckhohn first concerns him- 
self with historical analysis, with the broad comparisons between Navaho patterns 
of witchcraft and those of the Apache, the Pueblo peoples, and others. He then 
turns to a mode of treatment which interests him much more, and skillfully 
describes the functions of witchcraft in interpersonal and group relations, its utility 
in scapegoating and in the release of aggressions. ‘We should be putting the mat- 
ter over simply but not altogether incorrectly if we said that a belief in witchcraft 
was Navaho culture’s substitute for ‘race prejudice,’” says the author in one place. 
He also shows how the rivalries and frustrations growing out of the social organiza- 
tion direct thinking about witchcraft and fears of witchcraft. The manner in which 
witchcraft ideology is used as a means of social control is also developed. This 
entire theoretical section is extremely stimulating and is a distinct contribution to 
method. 

So that the reader may draw his own conclusions independently and spin his 
own theories if he cares to do so, Dr. Kluckhohn provides as Part III a series of 
appendices containing the source material from which he worked. Here are to be 
found rare tales and amazing anecdotes set down unembellished in the inimitable 
phraseology of the Indian informants. Dr. Kluckhohn is to be congratulated on 
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the rich body of material he has gathered and on the excellent use he has made of 
it. This volume is a welcome and important contribution to the literature relating 
to the Navaho and to the Indians of the Southwest. 

MorRRIS EDWARD OPLER 


The Navajo and Pueblo Silversmiths, by John Adair. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1944. $4.00. 

Indian Silverwork of the Southwest: Bridles, notes by H. P. Mera. General Series, 
Bulletin No. Seventeen. Santa Fe: Laboratory of Anthropology, 1944. $0.75. 


An eminent anthropologist once said to me, “I am interested in people not 
potsherds”! The ethnological account of a native craft which glorifies the “pot,” 
expatiates on the technology, and neglects the person is, alas, too familiar. The 
silver is beautiful but what of the silversmith? From whom does he learn his 
craft and what does it cost him in time and substance? What becomes of his prod- 
ucts, who gets them, and for what consideration? What is their ultimate fate? What 
effect have his activities on his family economy; and those of his colleagues on the 
economy of the group? How does his craft influence human relations, interper- 
sonal, interfamilial, intertribal? What happens to his silver when he dies? One of 
what, to me, are the three most valuable features of John Adair’s book is that it 
answers questions such as these. The following quotations, selected at random, 
illustrate this feature in a small way. “Thus the Navajo’s jewelry serves three 
functions: as decoration, to display his wealth, and as collateral against which he 
can borrow at the trading post.” “If the silver looks new, people are likely to 
compliment the owner on it and ask him how much he paid for it.” Nor are the 
history and technology of silversmithing neglected. Although the author was not 
able to add much to Arthur Woodward's very excellent Brief History of Navajo Sil- 
versmithing, there is an interesting recapitulation, and equipment and technology 
are dealt with at. considerable length. 

In another feature, the twenty-four splendid plates, again we see not only 
photographs of some of the finest examples of the silversmith’s art—conchas, 
buckles, ketohs, bracelets, bridle headstalls, necklaces, buttons, pins, earrings, rings, 
tobacco canteens, and some other miscellaneous types—but also photographs of 
all these objects fulfilling their functions on the persons of the people both past 
and present, as well as pictures of the makers and the making. Finally, the third 
feature, the account of pueblo silverwork and silversmiths, especially those of Zufii, 
was long overdue and with it Mr. Adair has filled a void in the literature on the 
American Indian. Although the Zufii made jewelry of brass and copper during 
the first half of the nineteenth century and learned the art of silversmithing from 
the Navaho not long after the latter had acquired it themselves shortly past the 
middle of the century, this is the first account of any consequence of silversmithing 
in this pueblo. Although Navaho silverwork was commercialized as early as 1899, 
the fact that commercialization of Zufii silver was delayed until after 1920 was of 
course partly responsible for our comparative ignorance of it. 

The little booklet from the Laboratory of Anthropology presents twelve excel- 
lent photographs of silver headstalls for Navaho bridles, selected from the collec- 
tions of the Laboratory so as to illustrate the development of methods of decorating 
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silverwork, from simple engraving or incising, through stamping by means of dies, 
to repoussage. The pictures with Dr. Mera’s concise and informative notes are of 
significance not only for the Navaho specialist but for the history of art in general, 
for they demonstrate the often repeated succession from the severely classical to 
the baroque. If the subject had been something other than bridles, bracelets let 
us say, it would have been possible to include illustrations of the neoclassical revival 


now begun, and thus complete the story. LELAND C. WYMAN 


The Navaho Door: an Introduction to Navaho Life, by Alexander H. Leighton and 
Dorothea C. Leighton; foreword by John Collier. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. $4.00. 


Frequently teachers or friends who are not professional anthropologists ask 
me to recommend some book which will introduce them to the Navaho Indians 
and yet will not be so technical that they must immediately refer to a second book 
in order to understand the first. In The Navaho Door, the Leightons have solved 
my problem. Written at the suggestion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and intended primarily for the use of Indian Service workers, the book is admirably 
suited to the needs of anyone who wishes a generalized account of Navaho origins, 
history, and government relations together with a short description of the social, 
economic, and religious life of individuals. The text is illustrated with thirty-four 
well-chosen photographs and two maps. 

The authors are concerned with the necessity for understanding similarities 
as well as differences between the Navahos’ way and our own way of meeting 
problems if we are to be truly successful in our relations with them. They believe 
differences should be comprehended and adjusted, not magnified, and that adminis- 
trators in any minority group situation should be willing to meet the people of 
another culture halfway rather than to expect from them the entire effort. 

Since both authors are physicians they are primarily interested in health educa- 
tion and medical procedures. They offer innumerable concrete examples of tech- 
niques for dealing with Navahos in both the hospital ward and the outpatient 
department. They analyze certain aspects of native religious practice which white 
doctors and nurses can use in persuading Navahos to submit to hospitalization and 
medical treatment. Specific Navaho attitudes and thought patterns are described, 
which, if taken into consideration by the administrator, will simplify many prob- 
lems. Analogies are drawn between Navaho and white practices, such as the use 
of liniments, ointments, poultices, emetics, and inhalants, which can be utilized 
by the doctor in explaining his prescriptions. The authors suggest that closer 
co-operation between Navaho medicine man and white physician, both of whom 
are interested in healing the sick, might produce amazing results in improving the 
health of the tribe. 

Anyone who uses an interpreter in working with Navahos will find the com- 
ments on language useful. Detailed illustrations are given of English speech pat- 
terns used by one interpreter (these correspond well with speech patterns others 
have observed) and suggestions are made as to phraseology which carries the clearest 
meaning. 
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Three life histories in autobiographical form are included. They give an 
insight into certain aspects of Navaho life and form an addition to material already 
available for the study of linguistic patterning. 

There are also a simple table of kinship terms, for use in identifying Navaho 


relationships, and a short bibliography. Fiona L. BAILEY 


The Wake of the Prairie Schooner, by Irene D. Paden; with pen and ink drawings 
by the author. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. $3.00. 

Westward the Women, by Nancy Wilson Ross. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 
$2.75. 

Traveling the famous California-Oregon Trail first via Irene Paden’s The Wake 
of the Prairie Schooner and then with Westward the Women, by Nancy Wilson 
Ross, presents some of the contrasts between making the trip in a wagon train 
and retraveling it in a modern station wagon. The former covers the miles slowly, 
racking the reader with the lurch of wagons, the dizzying descent of precipitous 
mountain trails, the tragedy and comedy of humanity on the march. Miss Ross, 
on the other hand, whisks us to our destination without such detailed knowledge 
of the road, but with more time left over to ponder the significance of the journey. 
The wagon train includes most of the articulate individuals who trod the early 
Trail; a small group of women, each one chosen by the driver for a definite reason, 
fills the more limited space of the automobile. The tempo of the two books is 
admirably suited to their different purposes: Mrs. Paden wants us to see the Trail 
and the people who stumbled into history down its dusty, rutted course; Miss 
Ross concentrates on the significance of their lives after their arrival and their 
contributions to the American West. 

The Wake of the Prairie Schooner, a book which grew naturally out of the 
trail-hunting penchant of the Paden family, is as authentic as the deep wagon ruts 
that still scar our Western prairies. This authenticity stems both from the thor- 
ough study by the Padens of all available records of the Trail (see the twenty-five- 
page, closely spaced bibliography!) and from their first-hand acquaintance with 
it during the nine summers they spent tracing its every turn from Independence, 
Missouri, to its western termini. The encyclopedic dullness that might have 
resulted is happily avoided by Mrs. Paden’s humorous style, her sense of the dra- 
matic, and her zestful interest in the lives of her people. If a tenderfoot like me 
occasionally bogs down in details as close-packed as the quicksand at the ford on 
the River Platte, it’s my own fault, not the author’s. 

Since the destination is the important thing in Westward the Women, Miss 
Ross does not linger unduly on the trail. Each of her characters represents a type 
of westering woman; together they add up to the sum total of the importance of 
women in the new land. From the first woman to cross the mountains into Oregon, 
blonde Narcissa Whitman, who paid with her life for her temerity, to Bethenia 
Owens-Adair, first to surmount the manmade barriers imposed on the activities 
of her sex, each of these early women contributed her part to the spread of the 
American democracy from coast to coast. Miss Ross writes sympathetically and 
surely, climaxing her work with an appeal to American. women of today to repay 
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their debt to the pioneers by proving that their successors have not gone soft, that 
they can and will assume their responsibility for developing to greater heights the 
freedoms already gained. _ 

Both The Wake of the Prairie Schooner and Westward the Women are books 
of great value to all those interested in their subject. Related in material and com- 
plementary in purpose, they should sit side by side on the bookshelves of all 
collectors of the Americana of the West. 

THELMA CAMPBELL 
From Hell to Breakfast, edited by Mody C. Boatright and Donald Day. Texas Folk- 

Lore Society Publications, Number XIX, J. Frank Dobie, general editor. Austin 

and Dallas: Texas Folk-Lore Society and University Press, Southern Methodist 

University, 1944. No price indicated. 


In From Hell to Breakfast Messrs. Boatright and Day take you there and 
back again, along a “far piece and a lot of territory” on the trail of Texas folklore. 
The assembly of authors is just as varied as the scenery, for it includes twenty 
people whose only kinship is apparently their interest in sayings and doings of the 
common man—God bless him. Editor, professor, foreign correspondent, student, 
petroleum engineer, naval officer, and Christian preacher, they combine their bits 
of folklore patchwork into a sprightly quilt nearly wide enough in scope to cover 
Texas. The book opens with the Negro and closes with the land chicaneries of 
the bustling Bowie known as Jim. And in between the Negroes and Bowie roam 
all kinds of people, from Indians, Mexican Munchausens, cattle barons, oil patchers, 
down to panthers and morons. 

The Negro folk tales are highly colored with religious fervor. You can hear 
the waters gurgle as the brethren splash to glory along “de Jurdan’s stormy banks.” 
Four bits of Mexicana follow. No hymn shouting here, but the tall tales of adven- 
turous men a bit on the embustero side. One gay fellow especially! He jumps 
into the yawning mouth of a bull to escape the Apaches, and there comfortably 
camped in the bull’s stomach he spends a cozy week or two cutting off beefsteaks 
from their native heath—not a bad fate for anyone these days. The most charm- 
ing of the Mexican folk tales is the “Legend of the Tengo Frio Bird,” by Henry 
B. Yelvington, former newspaper man and foreign correspondent. Mr. Yelving- 
ton dictated the legend from his sick bed and died soon after the book went to the 
press. However, really good folklorists, like old soldiers, never die, and Mr. Yel- 
vington’s delicate appreciation of native legend lives on with his queer little bird 
which reminded him of a fussy old maid with her hair all awry who has come to 
breakfast late to get her coffee. 

Alice L. Marriott, who, according to the editors, understands the intimate life 
of the Oklahoma Indian better than anyone, is responsible for two of the most 
attractive stories in the collection: “Dancing Makes Fun” and “Dancing Makes 
Rain,” descriptive of Osage dances. These do not follow the exact pattern of 
folklore in that they are highly spiced with the author’s own impressions and appre- 
ciations, exactly the reason why these two little sketches are so enticing to the 
casual reader. 

The folk pattern of the white man in Texas is more varied but far less appeal- 
ing than that of his Indian, Negro, or Mexican brothers. While the Negro shouts 
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to glory as he flounders in his stream of religion, while the Mexican casts a naughty 
lance at truth, while the Indian steps softly to his gods, the white man so often 
expresses himself with crude practical jokes which leave the sting of cruelty 
behind. “White Comanche” of Mr. Jeffries deals with the pranks of school boys, 
effervescent little darlings who practically kill each other in sheer good fellowship. 
“Old Newt, the Practical Joker,” contributed by Myrtle Sloan Land, is the essence 
of yokel humor. Even “Leaves of Mesquite Grass,” gleanings from old newspa- 
pers, are nettled with anecdotes of pioneer good clean fun which are tainted with 
both mental and physical callousness. 

And then there is the chapter devoted to “Moron Jokes”! Like the Katzen- 
jammer Kids the little morons may become folklore in a couple of centuries, but 
at present they are too near to us to be more than mildly boring, especially 
when one’s own favorite moron joke is left out. But we would not end on a sour 
note. From Hell to Breakfast is an excellent enough collection of folklorica to 
make the ardent New Mexican long for a similar collection of his own state’s stories. 


MARGARET PAGE Hoop 


Cavalryman out of the West: Life of General William Carey Brown, by George 
Francis Brimlow. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1944. $5.00. 


As a Cavalryman Remembers, by George Brydges Rodney. Caldwell, Idaho: The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1944. $4.00. . 


George Brydges Rodney, author of As a Cavalryman Remembers, served in 
the border wars of 1916 under General, then Colonel, William Carey Brown, who 
is the subject of George Francis Brimlow’s biography, Cavalryman Out of the West. 
Together these books present as complete a picture as can be found anywhere of 
the distinguished contribution made by cavalry officers and men to the security 
of the United States. George Brydges Rodney, first lieutenant of the Twenty- 
seventh U. S. Volunteer Infantry and captain with the Fifth Cavalry, writes as a 
professional (during his years of service he wrote thirty-five novels of romance 
and adventure); he makes of his book a personal and interesting narrative. His 
memory serves to recall such episodes as his experience with the undertaker who 
was sent out on the troopship Grant, carrying an introduction marked SECRET 
and CONFIDENTIAL. This gentleman, tall, thin, and dressed in the most correct 
morning clothes with a tuberose boutonniere and white kid gloves, appeared on 
board ship with six caskets and three large pale blue kegs labelled “Embalming 
Fluid.” Through all the storms, when only a camel with seven stomachs could 
have kept its feet, old “Secret and Confidential,” as Lieutenant Rodney designated 
him, remained fresh and dapper. He even went around demonstrating to some 
of the victims of seasickness a patented device to get the head of a corpse into 
correct position! After the storm subsided and the survivors sought better cheer, 
the commanding officer noticed a tipsiness in crew and men that could not be 
ascribed to the ocean waves. He sent Rodney to investigate. The young lieuten- 
ant found the entire outfit drunk, and the source of inebriants was the under- 
taker’s three kegs of embalming fluid. They had been filled with rum, and Mr. 
“Secret and Confidential’s” pockets had been filling with coins for days before 
he disembarked on the dock at Honolulu. In that city the empty kegs were dropped 
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ashore, and the six caskets in turn were filled with apples that had just been received 
from the mainland! 

George F. Brimlow consulted General William Carey Brown in 1934 for help 
in preparing a thesis on the Bannock Indian War of 1878. Some months before 
the General died, he authorized Brimlow to proceed with his biography, urging him 
to write a book that would be accurate, not boastful. General Brown was a West 
Point man, entering the academy as a plebe in 1873 and graduating in 1876. He 
was commissioned as second lieutenant in the Second Cavalry and later transferred 
to the First Cavalry, where he served for a quarter of a century: in the Indian fights 
of the Northwest against the Bannocks and Paiutes, in the campaigns against the 
Sioux, who were aroused by the Ghost Dance ritual, and finally in Arizona where 
Apaches and Navajos were stirring up trouble. 

Both Rodney and Brown saw service in the Philippines and their accounts 
agree on the menace of Japan, the bravery and barbarity of Filipinos as guerrilla 
fighters, and the unpreparedness of the American soldiery in the island. One little 
item about the commissary is enlightening. Captain Rodney reports that an inven- 
tory showed that the Quartermaster Department continued shipping white collars 
to the Philippines while the regiment to which the collars were consigned was 
transferred to Mexico. Although collars had not been used for ten years, a total of 
seven thousand four hundred and thirteen of them accumulated in the storehouses 
before the purchase and shipment were stopped. 

Mr. Brimlow gives an especially interesting account of the actual story of Lieu- 
tenant Andrew Summers Rowan, who was given orders by President McKinley to 
deliver a message to General Calixto Garcia, insurrectionist against Spanish rule 
in Cuba. The message which Rowan carried was oral, not a letter sealed “in an 
oilskin pouch, strapped over his heart” as recounted by Elbert Hubbard. Other 
discrepancies in Hubbard’s account are pointed out as well. 

The two books parallel one another in describing the pursuit of Villa by 
Pershing during the spring of 1916, but each supplies vivid details of the rugged 
life of cavalrymen, of their courage, endurance, and discipline. Villa was not cap- 
tured, but his forces were frayed and disorganized. The Mexican leader was driven 
back into the hills where seven years later he fell by the hand of an unknown 
assassin. 

Colonel Rodney concludes his book with a tribute that incorporates the senti- 
ments felt by the officers and men of all cavalry troops. 


They go past in a whirl of dust, the guidons whipping and snapping 
in the wind of their own passage. Then, when the rearmost troop has 
passed, the band, without any order breaks suddenly into the loved 
cavalry gallop, “Bonny Dundee,” and I see the leading troop take the 
gallop. I catch the distant thunder of the hoofbeats like surf on a 
rocky beach, and I hear the snarl of the kettledrums as they send the 
regiment past the saluting base in “Column of Troops,” eyes straight 
to the front, horses closing well to the center, and I hear the low, 
hoarse commands of the file closers as the troops whirl past me: 

“On the center dress! Mind the pace and the dressing’ll take care 
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of itself. You, Devlin! Let that horse alone. He knows a hell of a 
lot more’n you do.” 

They are past. The band slowly countermarches, turning on its 
own center, sheathes its instruments, and heads for the distant stables, 
and the red dust settles down again over a cavalryman’s world. — 


T. M. PEARCE 


Free World Theatre, Nineteen New Radio Plays, edited by Arch Oboler and 
Stephen Longstreet. New York: Random House, 1944. $2.75. 


The publication of this fine collection of radio dramas is indeed timely. 
While leaders of men throughout the world center their thoughts upon the prob- 
lem of planning a peace worthy of the sacrifices of this war, great effort should 
be made by intelligent craftsmen to develop in all men an awareness of challenging 
problems of the war and especially of possible concepts in the future peace. This 
collection of radio dramas is just such an effort. It is propaganda in the finest 
sense, as Thomas Mann describes it in the introduction: “propaganda insofar as 
it is effective, absorbing, and entertaining ...awakes our hearts...and summons 
them to hate all evil and to believe in a better world as the fruit of victory.” 

The plays, all of which have been presented as a series over the Blue Network, 
are the result of a co-operative effort of the Hollywood Writers Mobilization, actors, 
and radio personnel. The published collection is their answer to the great need 
for radio drama challenging enough to attract listeners among the upper brackets 
of intelligence and convincing enough to stimulate thought concerning vital truths. 

The basic plan of the series provided that each dramatized incident stem from 
a potent statement of a great leader. The roster of these contributors of source 
material is an illustrious one: President Roosevelt, Madam Ivy Litvinov, Cordell 
Hull, General H. H. Arnold, Arturo Toscanini, William Allen White, and others. 

The imposing list of writers making intelligent use of this source material 
includes Arch Oboler, represented by five plays, Stephen Longstreet, Samson 
Raphaelson, Pearl Buck, Howard Estabrook, and Talbot Jennings. Theirs was a 
difficult task: to create, through the medium of drama, an incident which would 
retain the stimulating characteristics of that medium and, at the same time, convey 
clearly the abstract, and in many cases highly idealistic, concept expressed in the 
words upon which the play is based. This difficult challenge is not met equally 
successfully by all of the writers. None of the dramas fails to pass on the basic 
truth of an important comment. In many there is a great degree of drama; in 
others, very little. In all of them, no doubt, the dramatic effectiveness would be 
greatly increased when they were produced with good actors, with the use of the 
theme music and sound effects possible in every studio. 

Among the particularly successful plays are Arch Oboler’s ““The People March,” 
a plea for a world of the future centering around the improved status of the 
common man; Allan Scott’s “Your Day Is Coming,” based upon a statement of the 
late Manuel Quezon and commenting upon the need for destruction of racial 
barriers. “The Last Will and Testament of Tom Smith,” by Stephen Longstreet, 
is one of the best based upon factual material of this war. From a statement by 
General Arnold, Mr. Longstreet has written a deeply moving drama following 
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through the last thoughts of one of the American aviators captured after the first 
Tokyo raid. If the poignant simplicity and beauty of Tom’s bequests, as he nears 
death by shooting, do not arouse a desire to avenge a great evil and to wipe from 
the future any possibility of repetition of the tragedies of war, then drama as 
propaganda has failed. One may hope that the qualities of caricature and satire 
present in Samson Raphaelson’s “General Armchair” emerge more effectively in 
production than from the printed page. 

The last play of the_collection is another of Mr. Oboler’s, “V Day,” developed 
from words of President Roosevelt. It states simply and effectively the desired 
relationship between the victorious soldiers of the Allies in Germany and the spirit 
of men of that country who died there because of their anti-Nazi belief. In spite 
of the factual subtitle of the volume, this final drama is number twenty. No 
explanation is given. Perhaps this is just an additional mark of generosity quite 
in keeping with the spirit of the whole project. 

The Hollywood Writers Mobilization offers these plays royalty free for non- 
commercial broadcasts, if they are used to further the war effort. It is a generous 
offer of excellent material. Immediate and widespread production should bring 
increasingly larger audiences both here and abroad. No instrument will be able to 
measure the results of this intelligent use of radio drama as propaganda. 


ELLEN CROWE 


The Hollywood Hallucination, by Parker Tyler. New York: Creative Age Press, 

Inc., 1944. $2.50. 

Speaking of the coerced spectator Henry James wrote, “All-my life had taken 
refuge in my eyes, which the procession of events appeared to have committed 
itself to keep astare.” The Hollywood movie camera is a different sort of refuge 
with a larger audience, and with its own commitments. 

Tyler’s critique of the American film begins with the substitution by the indus- 
try of the charade for the original story, a process involving a complex depart- 
mentalizing of the material rather similar to production-line methods: writer, direc- 
tor, producer, star, camera man, film editor, not to mention the minor “transform- 
ing” agencies. Since a charade is a pantomime, Tyler emphasizes the 
“approximateness” relation between the guessed-at word (plot) and the pantomime 
itself; it is this original primitivism of intention that distinguishes the Hollywood 
metaphysic from all others. Into the vacuum created by the absence of a cinematic 
form rush various effects. The “human mask” is confused with “personality,” and 
both terms with the necessities of the actor; the camera over-exploits the theme, or 
finds its tangents, leaving the narrative behind. Cinema sexual morality in its 
ambiguous convention (“They Did or They Didn't”) becomes a stock disguise 
whose deliberateness is typical of the culture’s moral ambience, for the profundi- 
ties of American hypocrisy are at least as gross in the films as off. 

There are long examinations of the central figures: the female “strip-tease 
personalities” that Tyler calls comnambules (they say “yes” involuntarily), who 
along with their erotic male counterparts persuade us to take part in the film 
ourselves, to violate the screen for the sake of our desires; Villain and Hero who 
share the same kind of moral ambiguity—the sentimental narcissistic gangster with 
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his impossible glory and close relationship to both Raskolnikov and Superman 
participates in the same circles of violent action and potential audience sym- 
pathy as the better educated hero who makes a bad choice legally and so exposes 
himself to film version of the Fall. These “buccaneers of ‘parlor, bedroom, and 
bath’” in the Divine Hierarchy exhibit with their consorts the fate of the pseudo- 
divine: a Happy Ending which in its burlesque of the Christian Resurrection also 
parodies charism and the Redemption. 

Mickey Mouse as the mechanized self permits a convenient antithesis with 
Frankenstein’s creation, the nineteenth-century symbol of mechanization, but I wish 
that Tyler had more fully treated him as a Form of Being with his ultimate sterili- 
zation by the processes which created him, and had found space for the “crazy” 
elements represented by Bugs Bunny, that vehicle of the Divine Irrational em- 
bodied in the free animal among the machines. His kind of ecstasy is a most 
revealing aspect of Hollywood’s heretical mysticism, and like his predecessor, Donald 
Duck in The Three Caballeros, he has become more human than his live competi- 
tors, for as Tyler puts it, “life...is what happens between... Hollywood and the 


movie public.” 
P ROBERT BROWN 


Henry James: the Major Phase, by F. O. Matthiessen. London, Toronto, and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1944. $2.50. 


The proper relating of style with matter and the just evaluation of Henry 
James have been general and specific problems of frequent concern to contempo- 
rary literary critics. In both, Mr. Matthiessen has made important contributions. 
His American Renaissance (1941) provided a real base for further inquiry into the 
general problem. In sections of that book and in separate papers, Mr. Matthiessen 
had also written on James. Now, in The Major Phase, he has tried to evaluate 
James’ style and matter through analysis of the three great later novels and of other 
related work. 

Whether or not one accepts the author’s zsthetic theory, he will surely value 
the explications de texte that make up a greater part of the book. These, as the 
earlier ones in American Renaissance, rank with the finest of our time. Use of the 
unpublished notebooks (an edition of which is promised in the preface) enhances 
the work further. But even without them Mr. Matthiessen’s perception would 
make the book a worthy one. 

In attempting a synthesis of James’ zxsthetic, social, and moral aspects, the 
author achieves a rather less happy result. The reader will feel a growing excite- 
ment as he follows towards what promises to be a final resolution, but he will 
probably be disappointed when he nears the end and is told that “...the world 
portrayed in [James’] novels is of substantial value to us in recharting our own 
world, if only by providing us with a target to shoot against.” Although Mr. 
Matthiessen remarks James’ failures often enough, he does not insist upon them 
as he insists upon James’ greatness. 

Sympathy with his subject has sometimes led him into identification. Thus 
his characterizing the book as his “contribution to the war effort,” though praise- 
worthy in intent, smacks rather too much of the Jamesian ambrosia for most tastes. 
There comes to mind Helen Hokinson’s cartoon with its hugely sensitive club- 
women packing up books for soldiers (caption: “I wonder if we couldn’t convert 
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some of the boys to Henry James.”). Yet if we are reminded of the cartoon, we 
will do well to treat it as a complex symbol that has meanings other than a deroga- 
tory one. “Some of the boys” should find Mr. Matthiessen’s book the year’s best. 


GEORGE ARMS 


Peter Domanig: Morning in Vienna, by Victor White. Indianapolis and New York: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1944. $3.00. 


A novel written in New Mexico about a boyhood in Vienna does not neces- 
sarily come within the range of interest of a regional review. But for some ten 
years in Taos, with interludes of teaching in other places, Victor White worked 
at this novel. The result is a solid and substantial work in a style without man- 
nerism and with complete naturalness of idiom. Mr. White is said to be working 
on another novel with American setting. This book will bear watching out for, 
since Peter Domanig shows intense honesty, sound workmanship without any 
flashiness, and the old-fashioned virtues of thorough characterization of a host of 
people and thorough immersion in a milieu. 

It is not greatly important, therefore, that the book perhaps fails to achieve 
the intensity that its theme demands. It is the story of the narrow escape of a 
boy from a ruthless anti-social nature, from lust for power, from outright criminal 
behavior. If society, Mr. White says, will put artificial disabilities upon some 
people—the boy’s illegitimacy in this case—those with strong natures will develop 
a devilish strength and cunning in getting even. Now, Peter Domanig feels the 
hurt of his social disability but not with the intensity that would turn his pain 
into high drama. Once in the feud with Herr Kropfl.the boy is driven to the 
brink where hate glows. But on the whole Peter is nicer, tamer, more normal 
than the darkly introspective characters of the best fiction of this sort who give all 
for hate. Peter's ambitiousness is tempered, too, by plain sweetness and even com- 
monplaceness of nature, so that he achieves endearing qualities rather than awe- 
inspiring ones. Indeed, the more one thinks about the matter the more one is 
convinced that the comparisons (on the jacket) to Dostoievski and Stendhal are 
entirely misleading. Mr. White has wisely done about all that a twentieth-century 
writer dare, and that is to document well the commonplace and to avoid the terrific 
intensity of the completely dramatic situation or the completely heroic character. 
The unexplained and unnecessary desperateness of Peter’s desire to apprentice 
himself to the hardware merchant perhaps gives the clue to the great structural 
fault of the book: it is an author’s choice and not truly a character’s fate. But, 
although Mr. White hints at a high theme which he does not fully or dramatically 
explore, it is, as we said before, not greatly important that he comes, or seems to 
come, a little short of his intention, for this failure or lapse leaves him free to 
work well within his characteristic excellence, namely, the catching of a variety 
of characters and the feel of a place. 

The book, in other words, is unusually excellent realism, its effects cumulative, 
its balance almost studied. Peter’s hate and his sweetness, his hurt and his enjoy- 
ment of life, Kathi’s abominable Puritanism and her admirable doggedness, above 
all, Vienna’s sad charm and her revolting do-nothingism—all these are carefully 
balanced, show the ambivalence of mind of an almost perfect reporter who prob- 
ably has by no means written himself out in his first novel, however autobio- 
graphical it may be. DuDLEY WYNN 
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HIS BIBLIOGRAPHY, a service of the Inter-American section 
7 of the University of New Mexico’s Research Bureau in the 
Social Sciences, attempts to list, with as much thoroughness as time 
and resources permit, current materials dealing with the Southwest. 
The Southwest, as we define it in gathering items for inclusion here, 
consists of all New Mexico and Arizona and parts of Oklahoma, Texas, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and California. 

An asterisk before any book title indicates a review in this issue of 
the QUARTERLY REVIEW; a dagger marks those titles contemplated for 
review in a future issue. The symbol (F) designates fiction; (J) is 
used to indicate material on the juvenile level. 

Included here are those items which were published or came to 
our attention between January 1 and March 31, 1945. 

Most of the work of compiling this issue was done by Miss Ger- 
trude Armijo and Miss Margaret Wyss. 


BOOKS 


Altrocchi, Julia C. The old California trail. Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1945. From 
Independence to Sutter’s Fort. 

tBaldwin, Faith. Arizona star. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1945. $2.50 (F) 

Brew, J. O. El norte de México y el sur de Estados Unidos. México, Sociedad Mexicana 
de Antropologia, 1943. 

¢Clark, Neil M. Pardner of the wind. Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1945. Reminis- 
cences of the late N. Howard —— New Mexico cowboy poet, edited by Mr. Clark. 

Cocannouer, Joseph A. Trampling out the vintage. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1945. $2.75. Autobiography of an Oklahoman. 

Cole, Jackson. The frontier legion. New York, Arcadia, 1944. $2.00. (F) Texas rangers. 

Cunningham, Eugene. Texas sheriff; a novel of the Territory. Garden City, Triangle 
Books, 1945. 49¢ (F) _ 

tFergusson, Harvey. Home in the West. New York, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1945. $2.75. 
Mr. Fergusson’s boyhood in Albuquerque. 
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Marriott, Alice. The ten grandmothers. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1945. 

+Rebolledo, Antonio and Eyring, Edward. Amanacer. Albuquerque, University of New 
Mexico Press, 1944. 2v. $2.50. A permanent collection of the Spanish language 
teaching materials from the periodical of the same name. 

Short, Luke. And the wind blows free. New York, Macmillan, 1945. (F) Historical romance 
of the Indian grasslands that later became Oklahoma. 

Sylvester, Harry. Dayspring. New York, Appleton-Century, 1945. $2.75. (F) Novel of a 
young anthropologist’s search for spiritual values among the Penitentes. 

+Thompson, Laura and Joseph, Alice. The Hopi way. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. $3.00. 


-PPERIODICALS 


AGRICULTURE AND RANCHING 


Anonymous. “Agriculture, a wonderful thing.” Time, 14:82,84,86, March 26, 1945. Rio 
Grande experiment in southern Texas. 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway Company. Statement of agricultural conditions 
in Santa Fe states. Regular publication of the Railway, with crop prospects for Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas. 

Barr, George W. Arizona agriculture, 1945; production, income, and costs. Arizona Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Bulletin 194. Tucson, Jan. 1945. 

Coulter, John Lee. “Why irrigate more land?” Western Construction News, 20:86-88, Jan, 
1945. Arizona. 

Crops and Markets. Quarterly publication of USDA, giving statistics by states. 

Current Farm Economics in Oklahoma. Regular bi-monthly publication of Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Stillwater. 

Darrow, Robert A. Arizona range resources and their utilization. I. Cochise County. 
Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station, Technical Bulletin 103. Tucson, Oct. 1944. 

The Dude Rancher. Official publication of the Dude Ranchers’ Association. 

Economic News for New Mexico Farmers. Monthly publication of New Mexico State 
College Extension service, with price and market information. 

Farm and Ranch. Monthly publication devoted to Southwestern farming. 

Finch, A. H. “Fertilizing desert grapefruit.” California Citrograph, 30 (2) :34-35, 1944- 

Fuhreman, Walter. “The western states.” Agricultural Situation, 29:20-23, Jan. 1945. 
Conditions in New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, and Utah included. 

Kutnewsky, Fremont. “Tomato jackpot.” New Mexico Magazine, 23:18-19, 35, Feb. 1945. 
Roswell area, New Mexico. 

Lundell, Cyrus Longworth. “New prospects for Texas agriculture.” Southwest Review, 
g0:111-15, Winter 1945. 

Miller, A. W. Report of the chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Agricultural Research 
Administration, 1944. Washington, 1944. Includes information on Navajo sheep. 

Motheral, Joe. Recent trends in land tenure in Texas. Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin 641. College Station, June 1944. 

New Mexico Stockman. Monthly publication of New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association, 
New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association, and Southeastern New Mexico Grazing 
Association. 

Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station. Science serving agriculture. Biennial report 
July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1944. Stillwater, Dec. 1944. In two parts. Part 2 includes a 
bibliography of staff publications. 

Pingrey, H. B. and Evans, Morris. Costs and returns of producing milk in New Mexico. 
New Mexico Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 317. State College, Aug. 1944. 

Rider, Fred E. Statement concerning the problems and needs of the Sedillo Soil Conserva- 
tion — Bernalillo County, New Mexico. San Antonito, N. M., Jan. 1944. Mimeo- 

Rider, Fred E. and others. Annual report of the supervisors of the Sedillo Soil Conservation 
District. Dec. 31, 1944. Mimeographed. 

Sasuly, Richard. Labor saving on Southwestern cotton farms; a study in motion and 
time saving. USDA, Extension Service, Washington, 1943. 

Tetreau, E. D. The labor situation in the Arizona truck crop industry. Arizona Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Mimeographed report 60. Tucson, 1944. 

Turville, E. S, and Hitch, Donald L. Irrigating in Arizona. Arizona Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Circular 123. Tucson, — 1944. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Adjustment Agency. Information relating 
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to cotton problems. Washington, Nov. 1944. Statistics on Southwestern cotton 
production. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, War Food Administration. Cotton quality statistics, 
United States, 1943-44. Washington, Dec. 1944. Includes Southwestern states. 

. Report of cooperative extension work in agriculture and home economics, 1944. 

Washington, 1945. Includes statistics on Southwestern states. 

Valentine, K. A. Recent results of range reseeding trials on semidesert range land in 
southern New Mexico. New Mexico Agricultural Experiment Station, Press Bulletin 
1000. State College, March 12, 1945. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHAEOLOGY, AND SOCIOLOGY 

Alexander, Juanita. “Catching American archzology alive.” Travel, 84:4-9, 30, Jan. 1945. 
Pueblo Indian cultures. 

Anonymous. “Navajo jewelry and blankets.” Arizona Highways, 21:22-27, Jan. 1945. In- 
cludes several pages of color illustrations. 

Archzological Institute of America. The Schools of American Research of the Archeolog- 
ical Institute of America, annual report, 1944. n. d. Section I: The Southwest. In- 
cludes also a bibliography of Edgar L. Hewett. 

Bailey, Flora L. Beliefs as practiced by the Navaho Indians pertaining to the reproductive 
cycle. Doctor’s thesis in preparation, New York University. 

Bartlett, Katharine. “The distribution of the Indians of Arizona in 1848.” Plateau, 
17:41-45, Jan. 1945. 

Chesky, Jane. The nature and function of Papago music. Master’s thesis, University of 
Arizona, 1943 

Coughlan, Barbara C. “Child welfare service in three western states.” Social Service Review, 
18:505-20, Feb. 1945. Nevada, Idaho, Utah. 

Douglass, A. E. “Tabulation of dates for Bluff Ruin, Forestdale, Arizona.” Tree Ring 
Bulletin, 11:10-16, Oct. 1944. 

Evans, John G. “The Pueblo pattern.” Boletin Indigenista, 4:287-91, Dec. 1944. 

Gregory, Herbert E. “Population of southern Utah.” Economic Geography, 21:29-57, 

an. 1945. 

Haat Mary R. “Tonkawa: an Indian language of Texas.” International Journal of Ameri- 
can Linguistics, 9:122-24, 1944. 

Harrington, J. P. “Note on the names Moqui and Hopi.” American Anthropologist, 
47:177-78 Jan.-March 1945. ‘ 

Harrington, M. R. “Nevada’s salt cave mystery.” The Desert Magazine, 8:9-11, Feb. 1945. 
Petroglyphs. 

Hibben, Frank C. “The mystery of the stone towers.” Readers’ Digest, 46:86-89, March 1945. 
Early man in New Mexico. 

Hoijer, Harry. “Classificatory verb stems in the Apachean languages.” International Journal 
of American Linguistics, 11:13-23, Jan. 1945. Includes discussion of the Navajo lan- 

a 
oat, phonology. University of New Mexico, Publications in Anthropology, 
No. 1. Albuquerque, 1945. 

Kent, Kate Peck. “A comparison of prehistoric and modern Pueblo weaving.” The Kiva, 
10:14-19, Jan. 1945. 

. “A method for studying color in prehistoric Pueblo cotton fabrics.” Clearing 
House for Southwestern Museums, 73:252-54, 1944. 

Kirk, Ruth Falkenburg. “Southwestern Indian jewelry.” El Palacio, 52:21-32, Feb. 1945. 

Kroeber, A. L. “Classification of the Yuman languages.” University of California, Publica- 
tions in Linguistics, 1:21-40, 1943. 

Madden, Ross. “An Indian Arcadia in the Southwest.” Travel, 84:22-24, 32, March 1945. 
Havasu Canyon, Arizona. 

Meyers, Shirley Jean. “One man’s family.” Catholic Digest, 9:63-67, April 1945. One man 
war of William F. Brogan, San Antonio, against juvenile delinquency. 

Molyneaux, Lambert J. “Differential mortality in Texas.” American Sociological Review, 
10:17-25, Feb. 1945. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference. The Spanish-speaking of the Southwest and West 
(second report). Washington, n. d. Report of conference held at Regis College, Den- 
ver, October 17-20, 1944. 

Reed, Erik K. “The Dinetxa tradition and pre-Spanish Navajo distribution.” Plateau, 
17:54, Jan. 1945. 

. “Navajo monolingualism.” American Anthropologist, 46:147-49, 1944- 
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Renaud, E. B. Nasal index of the Basketmakers. University of Denver, Anthropological 
series, 3:1-14, 1944. 

. Nasal index of the prehistoric Pueblo Indians. University of Denver, Anthropolog- 
ical series, 2:1-16, 1944. \ 

Seltzer, Carl C. Racial prehistory in the Southwest and the Hawikuh Zunis. Papers of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archxology and Ethnology, v. 23, no. 1. Cambridge, 
1944. 

susever Veeaguent B. Modern Papago basketry. Master’s thesis, University of Arizona, 1943. 

Social Security Board. “Employment Security.” Social Security Bulletin, 7:40-49, Nov. 1944. 
Statistics by states. 

. Ninth annual report, fiscal year 1943-44. Washington, 1944. 

. “Public assistance statistics for the United States.” Social Security Bulletin, 7:36-39, 
Nov. 1944. Statistics 7 categories and by states. 

. Social security yearbook, 1943. Washington, 1944. Includes statistics for Southwest- 
ern states. 

Trager, George L. “Cottonwood Tree; a Southwestern linguistic trait.” International Jour- 
nal of American Linguistics, 9:117-18, 1944. 

Underhill, Ruth. “Indian arts and white materials.” Indians at Work, 11:10-12, Sept.-Oct. 
1944. Pueblo embroidery and Navajo rugs. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census. Cities supplement—statistical abstract of the U. S. Selected 
data for cities having 25,000 or more inhabitants in 1940. Bureau of the Census, series 
C-1. Washington, Sept. 1944. Includes cities of the Southwest. 

U. S. Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Investigation. Uniform crime reports for 
the United States and possessions. Washington, 1944. Includes Southwestern states. 
Van Valkenburgh, Richard. “Big Bead Mesa—where campfires burned in the ancient 

days.” The Desert Magazine, 8:4-8, Feb. 1945. 
Watkins, Frances E. “Indians at play. II. Hopi shell game.” The Masterkey, 19:20-22, 
an. 1945. 

Woods, Clee. “House of a lost god.” New Mexico Magazine, 23:12-13, 37, April, 1945. Dis- 

covery of a ceremonial cave in the Frisco mountains, western New Mexico. 


ARTS 


Cassidy, Ina Sizer. “Bill Williams of Tesuque.” New Mexico Magazine, 28:20, 29. Feb. 1945. 

Hall, E. Boyd. “The religious skin paintings of New Mexico.” El Palacio, 52:1-3, Jan. 1945. 

Southwestern Musician. Regular publication with items of interest to musicians and music 
lovers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station. List of available publications of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and the Agricultural Extension Service. Special Bulletin. 
Tucson, Sept. 1944. 

Library of Congress, Division of Documents. Monthly check list of state publications. 
MacPike, E. F. “American and Canadian diaries, journals, and note books. Part II.” 
Bulletin of Bibliography, 18:107-15, Sept.-Dec. 1944. Includes Southwestern items. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Library. Bibliography of agriculture. Monthly check list 

with items on Southwestern agriculture. 

University of New Mexico. A list of publications of the University. Fifth revised edition. 
University of New Mexico Bulletin, Catalog series, v. 57, no. 5. Albuquerque, July 


1944. 
Winkler, E. W. “Check list of Texas imprints, 1846-1876 (continued) .” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, 48:373-86, Jan. 1945. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
Frost, Norman. “A time exposure.” Peabody Journal of Education, 22:246-48, Jan. 1945. 
Character sketch of Luther Bean, Adams State College, Alamosa, Colorado. 
Fuehr, Irma. “Nat Straw .. . grizzly hunter.” New Mexico Magazine, 23:9, March 1945. 
Richardson, T. C. “The sage of Cedar Bayou.” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
48:330-39, Jan. 1945. John Peter Sjolander, Texas poet. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Baker, Rollin H.; Newman, Coleman C.; and Wilke, Ford. “Food habits of the racoon 
in eastern Texas.” Journal of Wildlife Management, 9:45-47, Jan. 1945. 
Bradt, George McClellan. “Birds of the desert.” Natural History, 54:66-71, Feb. 1945. 
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Bragg, Arthur N. “The spadefoot toads in Oklahoma with a summary of our knowledge 
of the group. II.” American Naturalist, 79:52-72, Jan.-Feb. 1945. 

Chamberlin, C. E. “The road runner.” Texas Geographic Magazine, 8:35-38, Autumn 1944. 
Geococcyx californianus. 

Crockett, Harry L. and Ruth. “Arizona birds.” Arizona Highways, 21:18-27, Feb. 1945. 
Includes eight pages of color plates. 

Duncan, Virginia. “The snake without a friend.” Southwest Review, 30:167-72, Winter 
1945. Rattlesnakes. 

Flowers, Seville. Ferns of Utah. Bulletin of the University of Utah, Biological series v. 4, 
no. 6. Salt Lake City, Nov. 15, 1944. 

Gloyd, Howard K. “Texas snakes.” Texas Geographic Magazine, 8:1-18, Autumn 1944. 

Haydon, S. “Amaryllis experi‘nent: growing them outside in the Southwest.” National 
Horticulture Magazine, 24:77-79, Jan. 1945. 

Lay, Daniel W. “Muskrat investigations in Texas.” Journal of Wildlife Management, 
9:56-75, Jan. 1945. ; : 

U. S. Department of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service. Big game resources of the 
United States, 1937-1942. Research report no. 8. Washington, 1944. Includes data on 
Southwestern states. 


CONSERVATION AND RECLAMATION 


Brown, Carl B. Rates of sediment production in Southwestern United States. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, SCS. Washington, Jan. 1945. 

Endersbee, William J. and Flory, Evan L. “Soil conservation on Indian lands.” Indians at 
Work, 11:13-18, Sept.-Oct. 1944. 

Hendricks, Barnard A. and Johnson, Jerry M. “Effects of fire on steep mountain slopes 
in central Arizona.” Journal of Forestry, 42:568-71, 1944. 

Miles, Wayne. “Water spreading.” Soil Conservation, 10 (4) :73-76, 1944. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service. Practical results of ten years 
of range conservation and erosion control in northwestern New Mexico. Regional 
Bulletin 96, Evaluation series 4. Albuquerque, Oct. 1944. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Castafieda, Carlos E. Statement of Dr. Carlos E. Castatieda, Special Assistant on Latin Amer- 
ican problems to the Chairman of the President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice, before the Senate Committee on Labor and Education in the hearings held 
September 8, 1944, on S. Bill 2048, to prohibit discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, national origin or ancestry. Mimeographed, n. d. Includes facts and figures on 
unfair employment practices in Southwestern states. 


EDUCATION 


Abernathy, Mabel de Foe. Reading interests of children in intermediate grades. Master's 
thesis, University of Arizona, 1944. Comparison of Anglo and Spanish-Americans in 


na. 
Anonymous. “Bills affecting schools introduced in the seventeenth legislature.” New Mexico 
School Review, 24:22-23, March 1945. 
- . “Comparison of state educational programs.” New Mexico School Review, 24:21, 
March 1945. 
. “Deplorable condition of Indian schools revealed.” New Mexico School Review, 
24:6-8, March 1945. 
. “Legislative progress.” New Mexico School Review, 24:20, March 1945. Editorial 
report on legislation affecting education. 
. “Readjustment of Nisei into American school systems.” Education for Victory, 
3:9-10, Jan. 20, 1945. 
. “The relation of man to nature in the Southwest.” Huntington Library Quarterly, 
8:115-51, Feb. 1945. Report of conference held at Huntington Library Aug. 22, 1944. 
Banfield, Mary Ella W. Expenditures per pupil in city schools, 1942-43. U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Circular 230. Washington, 1944. Includes statistics for Southwestern states. 
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LOS PAISANOS 


Saludo a Todos Los Paisanos: 


From the shock experienced by every American on hearing of the 
death of President Roosevelt, from the nation’s outpouring of grief 
through the medium of the press and the radio, and from the tide of 
world-wide tributes to our President, there has been fashioned for us, 
and for posterity, a twentieth-century perspective on the elements of 
greatness in man as symbolized by Franklin D. Roosevelt. And the 
perspective we see, and know, is the same one that was fashioned for 
humanity centuries ago out of the substance of faith, hope, and charity. 
Of all the many tributes read and heard by us, the following by Philip 
Woolworth of the class of 1940 is one of the finest, and especially sig- 
nificant for all New Mexicans. The letter was written to the editor 
of the QUARTERLY. 


No happening in a short life has so shaken my constitution as the unexpected 
death of the President. Without shame I admit that the death of my own parents 
and later the deaths of my kind and generous foster parents did not have so deep 
an effect. The reason, of course, is simple: one prepares for the loss re: 
of friends and parents. 

So great was the faith and love of America for the President that it just had 
not crossed our thoughts that he could not physically bear the increasing burdens 
we heaped upon him. In our evolutionary stage the body cannot keep up with 
the mind, when that mind and heart belong to a higher progressive step of biologi- 
cal evolution. 

As always in such times of bereavement, man wants to go home, to be with 
his own. My home is New Mexico, and my own people are those who populate 
the University. To get there again I have put down my thoughts of the meaning 
of the President. The Quarterly is welcome to them or may file them. It does 
not matter. But I have in this way indulged my grief, selfishly, as all personal 
emotions are selfish, where it belongs, by sending it to a representative “back home.” 


One of D. Appleton-Century’s recent publications is Dayspring 
by Harry Sylvester. The subject revolves around an anthropologist 
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named Spencer Bain who came to New Mexico on a professional inves- 
tigation of the Penitentes. Bain passes himself off as a convert and 
joins the Penitentes, participating in their flagellations and their Holy 
Week processions (an utter impossibility for an outsider). One recalls 
at this particular point the dozens and dozens of friends and acquaint- 
ances who have through the years attempted to get just one good look 
at a Penitente ceremony. One remembers also the fact that Charles 
Lummis barely escaped death for attempting to take a picture of a 
Penitente ceremony in the San Mateo Mountains forty-five miles this 
side of Acoma. Through the efforts of his friend, Don Manuel Chavez, 
Charles Lummis was driven twenty-five miles to the railway station at 
Grants, where he was able to make train connections for his home in 
Isleta. But the Penitente committee went across the country by 
horseback, boarded the same train at Laguna, followed Mr. Lummis 
home, and late that night fired a charge of buckshot through the 
window at him as he got up from the table where he had been writing. 
One shot lodged in his neck and he hovered between life and death 
for months. Dayspring will be a good novel to use as Exhibit “A” 
when discussing “the willing suspension of disbelief” or how to write 
a book with both eyes on Hollywood. 

Burgess Johnson spent several days here recently, and of course 
we all enjoyed him very much. He gave one public lecture as guest 
speaker on the University Cultural Program, talked informally at the 
literary tea given in his honor by the English Club, and was guest 
speaker at the annual Phi Kappa Phi dinner. Extracts from his 
recently published autobiography, As Much As I Dare, formed the 
framework for his public appearance. At the literary tea Mr. Johnson 
discussed the influence of the dime novel on romantically inclined 
boys of his generation. It is always fascinating for Westerners to see 
the “old West” and hear about ghost towns, cowboys, and Indians 
from the viewpoint of such a storyteller as Burgess Johnson. 

And speaking of Indians, our good friends Maria and Fernando 
of Santo Domingo came to see us a few weeks ago. It was their first 
trip to Albuquerque in two years and “they just happened to get a 
ride.” Mostly the talk was of the effect of the war on the pueblo and 
of their twenty-year-old son in the far Pacific. “We miss him,” said 
Maria. And then after a long silence, Fernando said, ‘Yes, we miss 
him.” 
liked best the black sunglasses I gave him. “They are just what I need,” 


Among the gifts which they took home with them Fernando © 
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he said, as he adjusted his bright red head-scarf and sallied out, like a 
perfectly equipped tourist, into the New Mexico sunshine. 

An outstanding series of lectures is being currently given at the 
University under the sponsorship of the College of Fine Arts, the de- 
partment of modern languages, Club de las Américas, and the School 
of Inter-American Affairs. Significant among these have been “Reflec- 
tions on Cuban Humor,” by Dr. Miguel Jorrin, professor of inter- 
American affairs, and “The Landscape and the People of Guatemala,” 
by Alfredo Galvez Suarez. Sr. Galvez Suarez brought with him a rep- 
resentative collection of textiles and examples of Guatemalan popular 
art, which have been on exhibit at the Gallery of Fine Arts on the 
campus. 

No doubt many of you saw the recent Argosy Book Store’s cata- 
log called New Mexico, which lists 148 New Mexicana items. These 
dealers announce that “through recent purchases we have acquired a 
large number of interesting, important and unusual books on New 
Mexico.” It is a very interesting pamphlet to pore over as a descrip- 
tive bibliography, but from a collector’s viewpoint, this firm is not 
offering many books one can’t get at the New Mexico Book Store. I 
was particularly interested in the maps of New Mexico (from a read- 
ing not buying perspective) . For fifteen dollars you can buy ““The First 
Map to Show the Rio Grande.” It was printed in London in 1688. 
For six dollars you can buy a map (Amsterdam, 1705) in which “New 
Mexico is shown as descending into present Mexico, rather far, but 
even so Quiviri [sic] is New Mexico’s ‘furthest south.’ Bounded east 
by Florida entirely.” 

Houghton Mifflin Company have announced that Wallace Stegner, 
well-known writer, has become their editorial representative on the 
West Coast, where he will meet new writers and be available for edi- 
torial consultation with Houghton Mifflin authors in the Western area. 
Collaborating with him is his wife, Mary Page Stegner, who joins the 
Houghton Mifflin organization at the same time. 

Mr. Stegner, until recently Briggs-Copeland Faculty Instructor of 
English Composition at Harvard University, has taught at the univer- 
sities of Iowa, Utah, and Wisconsin and is the author of several novels, 
including Remembering Laughter, On a Darkling Plain, Fire and Ice, 
and The Big Rock Candy Mountain. He has also written the volume 
Mormon Country in the American Folkways Series edited by Erskine 
Caldwell, and has been a regular contributor to the Atlantic Monthly, 
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Harper's, Mademoiselle, Virginia Quarterly Review, Redbook, and ~ 
other magazines. | : 
Those who read Time magazine were informed that the first 
number of the University of Arizona’s Quarterly is a distinguished — 
one. Those who have read that first number agree with Time. The 
New MExico QuaRTERLY Review sends congratulations to the editors © 
of the new magazine and especially to one of the associate editors, Fran- 
ces Gillmor. . : . Erna Fergusson has returned from an intensive study 
of Cuba and is already hard at work on the manuscript of her forthcom- 
ing book on that country. . . . A. Feldman, former instructor of Eng- 
lish at the University of New Mexico, will have a poem on Rabelais in 
a forthcoming issue of Poet Lore. . . . Dr. Charles Allen, of the depart- 
ment of English at Purdue University, spent several days here last 
month. Dr. Allen is writing a book on the “little” magazines. . . . The 
title of W. A. Keleher’s forthcoming book has been changed from Up 
the Pecos and Down the Tularosa to The Fabulous Frontier, and the 
title of Dr. Howard Raper’s new book has been changed to The Pain- 
less Knife. . . . Dr. and Mrs. T. M. Pearce have left for Mexico where 
they will spend the next two months. : 
Hasta la préxima vez. 


JuLtiA KELEHER 











